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The Editors have received the following letter of appreciation from 
Cardinal Maglione, Secretary of State to His Holiness Pope Pius XII 


SEGRETERIA DI STATO DAL VATICANO. 

DI SUA SANTITA. January 19, 1940. 
Reverend and dear Fathers, 

The Holy Father has been graciously pleased to command me to convey 
to Your Reverences the expression of His great thanks for the four volumes 
comprising the New Testament in the Westminster Version of. the Sacred 
Scriptures which you laid at His feet in token of devoted filial homage. 

The success which has attended the volumes so far published, the fact that 
this important work has been undertaken and carried forward with the en- 
couragement of the English Hierarchy, and the assiduous care with which the 
Editors have sought to conform in every way to the exigencies of biblical science 
are all indications of the high value of this version. In order that Your 
Reverences and your learned collaborators may be heartened to bring the work 
so well begun to a happy conclusion and that the light of divine grace may 
be given you in ever more abundant measure, His Holiness from His heart 
imparts to you His paternal Apostolic Benediction. 

You will permit me, I am sure, to add to this august message a word of 
sincere appreciation for the four volumes which you were good enough to 
present to me. It gives me great pleasure to possess them, and they will find 
an honoured place in my library. 

Gladly availing myself of this occasion to extend to you the assurance of 
my distinguished esteem, 

I am, 
Devotedly Yours in Christ, 
L. CarDINAL MAGLIONE. 


The Rev. Fathers Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., and John Murray, S.J. 
LONDON. 
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Surrexit Dominus Vere 


HE Alleluias have come again, and with them the 
| sense and spirit of Paschaltide. In very truth Christ 
is risen, victor over death and sin and evil. Across 
the whole Christian world peal forth these glad tidings. We 
rejoice with Christ that ‘‘it is consummated,”’ that, once dead, 
He dieth no more, and that His labours and sufferings are 
now transfigured in the radiance of risen glory. ‘‘I have glori- 
fied Thee upon earth’’—so He prayed on the Passion’s Eve— 
‘and have finished the work Thou gavest Me to do: and 
now do Thou glorify Me, Father, with Thyself, with the glory 
which I had before the world was, with Thee.’’ For ourselves 
we rejoice because Redemption is complete, because our Lord 
has brought to us salvation and hope and life eternal. Back 
to our memory surges the splendid music of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, with its marked motif of divine love and the continuous 
refrain of life. ‘‘I am come that they may have life,” ‘‘I am 
the Way, the Truth and the Life,’’ “‘I am the Bread of Life,”’ 
“I am the Resurrection and the Life’’—*how constantly and 
with what expression does Christ emphasize this word. If 
He dies, it is that we may live: and we are associated with 
His death that we may be associated with Him in turn in His 
Resurrection. ‘‘Unless the grain of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, itself remaineth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.’”” Summing up the purpose of his Gospel, and 
as though to explain why there was so much he had been 
forced to omit, St. John tells us that ‘‘these things are writ- 
ten, that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that believing, you may have life in His name.”’ 
Once again is the emphasis upon life, the new, the super- 
natural life, that springs from the real death of Christ and 
from the mystical death of the soul—in union with that real 
death—to the old order of sin: a life whose atmosphere is 
faith, whose inner principle is sanctifying grace, and whose 
final explanation lies in association, through faith and grace, 
with the Son of God. Knowledge that is noonday clear by 
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contrast with reason’s twilight ; light that penetrates through 
the darkness and which the darkness cannot overcome; life 
ever renewed from the source of life unending : these are the 
grand notions which St. John is never tired of stressing and 
which should bring now—at Eastertide, and particularly in 
this war-harassed year—strong comfort and joy to the Chris- 
tian heart. ‘‘In the world you will have affliction,’’ Christ re- 
minded His disciples, ‘‘but courage, I have conquered the 
world.”’ 


If Christ be not risen .. . 


HEN, insists St. Paul, in the first epistle to the Corin- 

thians, ‘‘vain is our teaching, vain too your faith’’ (xv, 
14). Do we always realize what a vital part is played in the 
scheme of Redemption by Christ’s Resurrection? It is no 
mere epilogue to a tale already told; it is more than a solid 
motive for faith, more than the necessary preliminary to the 
Apostles’ mission. Our Lord ‘‘was delivered up for our sins, 
and rose again for our justification.’’ The death of Christ 
and His Resurrection are thus seen by St. Paul as two halves, 
two aspects of the one redeeming act. Christ came upon earth 
to die and to raise us to supernatural life: He both died for 
our sake and rose again for us. The Resurrection is, there- 
fore, the essential complement to His death upon the cross. 
We are transferred from sin to grace through being associ- 
ated with Christ both in death and Resurrection. ‘“‘If we 
have died with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with 
Him ... if we have become one with Him in the likeness of 
His death, why then, we shall also be in the likeness of His 
Resurrection’? (Romans vi, 5, 8). The importance of the 
Resurrection is clearly seen with regard both to faith and bap- 
tism. ‘“‘If thou confess with thy mouth Jesus for Lord, and 
believe in thy heart that God hath raised Him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved’’ (Romans x, 9). Without the Resur- 
rection the object of faith would lose its richness, would even 
be faulty, just as the significance of baptism—that sacrament 
by which the effects of Redemption are applied, by which man 
passes out of sin to life—would be incomplete. For in that 
sacrament we die and rise again with Christ, mystically, sac- 
ramentally, but always because of, and in intimate associa- 
tion with, the real death and rising of Christ. ‘‘Know you 
not,’’ St. Paul expresses himself without hesitation, ‘‘that as 
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many of us as were baptized unto Christ Jesus, were baptized 
unto His death. We were buried, therefore, with Him through 
this baptism unto death, that as Christ was raised from the 
dead in the glory of the Father, so we also should walk in 
newness of life.’’ 


Religion in England 

HE ripples stirred by the now famous Times leader of 
E Sanry 17th are still a’dancing. Letters continue to 
be written, proposals to be made and discussed. From the 
correspondence in the columns of The Times, The Telegraph, 
The Church Times, and elsewhere, it is now possible to ven- 
ture upon a few general conclusions. In the first place, there 
is evidence of considerable religious feeling throughout the 
country, much of it remaining obstinately ‘‘outside the 
churches,”’ to employ the current phrase: the B.B.C. ser- 
vices on Sundays, for example, are listened to by many mil- 
lions. Secondly, this feeling is frequently vague and quite 
unattached to any belief or conviction about God and Christ 
and the purpose of human life: it is prompted often by 
natural virtue, and is concerned with fair-play and a genuine 
desire for more just conditions. Thirdly, any introduction of 
definite religious instruction into the national schools, though 
to-day it might encounter less opposition from the National 
Union of Teachers, would have to settle several questions 
which the correspondence in these papers has left quite un- 
settled. What is to be taught ? The life of Christ ? Yes, but more 
or less along traditional lines, accepting the New Testament 
story as it stands ? or edited and’ explained away in accordance 
with some brand of Modernism? If the instruction is to be 
Christian, then how is Christ to be presented? As God In- 
carnate? or vaguely as a teacher, wise and good? Or is this 
most vital of all questions to be relegated to the ‘‘obsolete dis- 
putes’ not deserving of discussion? Should everything be 
left to the choice and instinct of the individual teacher? But 
that would be to leave the position as it is, and the outlook 
hopeless. But whence derives the authority for anything 
more definite and more universal? These are questions which 
must be faced: and, outside the Catholic Church, it will be 
a hard matter to give them an answer. However, could all 
English children be grounded in moral principles and prac- 
tice, and be made familiar, and intelligently familiar, with the 
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life of our Lord on earth as recorded in the Gospels, some- 
thing would have been achieved: it would be the beginning 
of a fuller religious truth, if not yet the whole. Meanwhile, 
as Father Martindale points out in a subsequent article, we 
have to think of our own case, and see whether we are facing 
our own problems, as also to what extent it is possible for us 
to influence and help those others. 


Some Striking Admissions 

CCASIONALLY the correspondence page of The 

Church Times offers some illuminating reading. Its 
March numbers have carried a controversy on ‘“The Workers 
and the Church.”’ Mr. Barrett, a Liverpool clergyman, began 
it with the assertion that the Church of England had lost con- 
tact with the working classes, and attributed that disaster to 
the Protestant Reformation. In a second letter (March 15th) 
he is more explicit. 

I suggest [he writes] the workers were lost in the six- 
teenth century for two reasons. (1) Religious unsettle- 
ment. They were officially told that the Faith of old 
England was ‘‘abominable idolatry.’’ The most sacred 
rite of their religion was assailed with coarse and blas- 
phemous ridicule. The very altar stones on which the 
Holy Sacrament had for centuries been consecrated were 
torn down, made into pavements or steps, so that they 
might be trodden underfoot... And all this by men who, 
theologically and intellectually, were not worth five 
minutes’ notice, and many of whom, if they were alive 
to-day, would be ‘‘doing time’’ or, at any rate, un- 
frocked. , 

The second reason he alleges is that of political injustice which 
robbed the workers of their patrimony, their Guild funds, 
educational endowments and lands. Another correspondent, 
writing on March ist, adds a further cause of the want of 
success of the Church of England. She has been, he remarks, 
a rebel preaching obedience. His meaning is not clear at first 
reading. Is it that the Church of England is a rebel against 
the one Catholic Church and yet to-day—at least in one of its 
sections—claims to preach Catholic ideas? Or is the revolt 
in question that of one section within this Church against 
its Protestant constitution? Whatever be the real interpreta- 
tion, it is good to find that English Ministers are ready to 
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recognize and admit the real character of the sixteenth-cen- 
tury reformers and their vaunted Reformation. We could 
wish that they would draw the obvious inference from their 
historical judgment, namely, that what these scoundrels 
wrecked and ravaged was the one Catholic religion, that had 
been the glory of this island from the sixth century to the 
sixteenth. The ‘‘reformers’’ were at least clear-headed enough 
to understand what they were doing, and against what Church 
their action was directed. They would have laughed at any 
notion of ‘‘continuity’’ and in this, if in nothing else, they 
would have been right. 


The Finnish Peace 


N March 15th the Finnish Parliament ratified the peace 
( Ys with the Soviet Union. Its Premier stated that 
Finland, as well as the whole of Western Europe, was still 
in the gravest danger, but he argued that under existing cir- 
cumstances the Finnish Government had followed the wiser 
course. Further Allied help was not asked for becauc. this 
would have involved Scandinavia in a major war : indeed, the 
day previously, the Speaker had informed Parliament that 
Sweden and Norway would have resisted by force the send- 
ing of armed assistance to Finland through their territory. It 
is clear that Germany, which permitted and favoured the 
original Soviet aggression, has now exerted pressure on the 
Scandinavian Powers in the Soviet interest. The Norwegian 
Foreign Minister, in a broadcast on March 14th, admitted as 
much when he asserted that ‘‘fully reliable information’’ was 
to hand that, if they were to allow the Allies to use Norwegian 
or Swedish territory for war purposes, Germany would re- 
gard this as a hostile act and react immediately. The Swedish 
Press, while opposing Allied intervention, fully recognizes 
that the Finnish-Soviet peace is nothing more than a ‘‘peace 
under arms.’’ In other countries the attitude of the Scan- 
dinavian peoples has been sharply criticized : certainly it was 
the prudent rather than the heroic part. But, in fairness, let 
it be remembered that Sweden, in particular, has given, and 
is still giving, generous aid—in money and material—to the 
Finns. In fact, it is now known that the Swedish reserves of 
ammunition and other war material were dangerously de- 
pleted in the earlier weeks of the Finnish war, and that the 
country was not in the position to incur any risks whatsoever 
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in her policy of helping Finland as far as she could. But, 
whatever the peace, however harsh and unjust its terms, Fin- 
land.stands unconquered: the epic of her gallant resistance 
to the Soviet hordes will live in man’s memory of things grand 
and noble. ‘‘While all the lamps of ideals,’’ writes the Os- 
servatore Romano, ‘‘seem to be fading gradually over this 
Europe, weary of its culture and its grandeur, one light re- 
mains still bright: it is the light of the sacrifice of Finnish 
manhood that has so generously shed its blood for the free- 
dom of its country and for the defence of Christian civiliza- 
tion against Bolshevism.’”’ The article continues—and here 
the reference is applicable to Nazi as well as to Soviet aggres- 
sion : ‘‘What a vision of barbarism opens before the Europe 
of to-morrow if those who are attacked are to be forced to bow 
to the aggressors’ will? If the smaller nations can survive 
only by accepting terms that their stronger neighbours im- 
pose upon them, if the rights of the weak do not command 
equal respect with those of the strong, then what new Euro- 
pean order can be established upon this spiritual misery of 
peoples ?”’ 


Atheism Rampant 
STALIN may have put on the awkwardly-fitting mantle 
-of Peter the Great, but he has certainly not discarded 
the tunic of the militant atheist. The Osservatore Romano 
(February 29th) gives a list of the ‘Ten Commandments’”’ 
issued to the Soviet troops in Karelia by the League of Mili- 
tant Godless. Among them are the following exhortations : 
“You are fighting for the formation of a Finnish State which 
shall be an advance post of atheism in Northern Europe”’ : 
*“Whosoever believes in religion of any sort, he is your 
enemy, the enemy of your country and of Stalin’: “‘Be a 
soldier during battle, and in your leisure hours a propagan- 
dist’’: ‘‘Respect no church’’: ‘‘Think ever of this golden 
maxim ‘Religion is the opium of the people’ ’’ : ‘‘Remember 
that your death may be a sacrifice in the cause of atheism, 
and that it may help to free the world.’’ Atheistic leaflets 
were dropped over the Finnish lines, and among captured 
Russian baggage were discovered literature and gramophone 
records, all in the same atheistic strain. A religious folk like 
the Finns is scarcely likely to be influenced by such raw pro- 
paganda. It is more probable that they were produced for 
the benefit of the Russian soldier himself rather than the 
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enemy : for these soldiers, both in occupation in Estonia and 
in captivity in Finland, have manifested considerable interest 
in religion and, in Estonia, flocked devoutly to the Orthodox 
churches. The findings of a commission from Geneva, which 
interviewed many Russian prisoners in Finland, are reported 
in the same number of the Osservatore and, though they must 
be accepted with caution, they are, none the less, instructive. 
According to them, the Russian people remains at heart hos- 
tile towards Bolshevism ; they tolerate, but do not accept, the 
present regime, and are convinced that it must be transformed 
in favour of some new system ; the regime has no firm roots in 
the Russian soil, and a continuing want of confidence and re- 
peated ‘‘purges’’ have not allowed it to establish itself securely 
and to improve its administration. Finally, the hope was ex- 
pressed by many of the captives that external difficulties would 
complicate still further the Soviet situation, and thus bring 
about a change of Government and some measure of emanci- 
pation for the Russian folk. 


The War on Polish Culture 


FEW days ago Mass was celebrated in London for ten 

Polish professors who had died, victims of Nazi 
savagery, in German concentration camps. Nothing, per- 
haps, reveals more clearly the meanness and brutality of the 
Nazi mind than the war that is being deliberately waged upon 
Polish culture. Prior to September, 1939, Poland had six 
universities, those of Warsaw, Cracow, Lwéw, Poznan, Wilno 
and Lublin: five of them were maintained by the State, the 
sixth—at Lublin—was a Catholic institution and supported, 
consequently, by private generosity. Not one of these uni- 
versities functions to-day as a centre of Polish higher studies. 
Three have been closed altogether, those at Warsaw, Cracow 
and Lublin. That of Poznan has been converted into a Ger- 
man university and is reserved exclusively for students of 
German race and language. The Academy at Wilno, which 
was handed over by the Soviet to Lithuania, is now a branch 
of the Lithuanian university of Kaunas. Since January 15th 
all instruction is given in Lithuanian and, though, theoretic- 
ally, young Poles may enter the university, they are, for all 
practical purposes, excluded, since an adequate knowledge of 
Lithuanian is required of every student, a knowledge that 
very few Poles possess. The university of Lwéw which once 
bore the name of King Casimir, but now has to tolerate that 
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of the Marxist Ukrainian poet, Ivan Franko, has been re. 
organized on Communist lines ; the former faculty of theology 
is naturally abolished, and the students are almost entirely 
Ukrainians or Jews. Its Polish professors and lecturers have 
to find a livelihood as best they can, many of them as waiters, 
watchmen and paper-sellers. In the German-occupied area 
the fate of Polish culture and Polish literati has been more 
outrageous. Pillaged libraries, scientific institutes robbed 
of apparatus and material, professors hurried off to prison for 
no political offence, but just because they represented the 
higher learning, a domain into which Nazi arrogance con- 
siders no Pole has a right to enter—this is the sorry and the 
shabby story of German rule in Poland. One hundred and 
fifty professors from Cratow, thirty or more from Poznan, and 
several from both Warsaw and Lublin, have been arrested and 
sent to German concentration camps. Many of these bore dis- 
tinguished names, some enjoyed a European reputation, and 
already—as the result of gross ill-treatment—more than a few 
of them are dead. This is the lot of Polish science and cul- 
ture, wilfully forced upon a gallant people by a nation that 
vaunts its own “‘superior culture.’’ A small flame still burns, 
in the new Polish university in Paris, which has recently in- 
augurated the two faculties of Law and Letters, under the 
rectorship of the eminent historian, M. Halecki. The torch 
has, at least, been handed on. 


An Arabian “Haw-Haw” 


PPARENTLY our British ‘‘Haw-Haw’’ is not alone in 

his debatable glory. He has an Arab counterpart who 
broadcasts from Berlin-Zeesen for the benefit and, it is said, 
also for the amusement of the Moslem peoples of Northern 
Africa. The gentleman in question, it is stated, is not a native 
of Africa but of Irak. The technique followed is a familiar 
one and his general themes could be guessed in advance: 
anti-Allied and anti-Jewish talks, appeals for revolt against 
the French, and the like. Unfortunately—at least for Berlin- 
Zeesen—it is not difficult for the Algerians and Moroccans 
to detect the falsity of the reports to which they are treated, 
as, for example, when they were informed that the French had 
forbidden French subjects to undertake the pilgrimage to 
Mecca; at the moment this news was received, a ship was 
leaving harbour with several hundred North Africans on 
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board, en route for the sacred Moslem city. Still more un-- 
fortunate—again for Berlin-Zeesen—is the complete lack of 
understanding of the Moslem mind. To hear Hitler compared 
with Mohammed in the very language of their sacred book, and 
to be told that ‘‘Mein Kampf”’ is to be translated into Arabic 
in verses like those of the Koran—this must sound very odd, 
if not blasphemous, to Moslem ears. An article contributed 
from Arab sources to the Neue Ziircher Zeitung (quoted in 
The Tablet for March 23rd) states that the whole of the Arab 
peoples, from the Atlantic to the Caucasus, and from the 
Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean, will take their stand by 
the cause of the democracies. ‘‘For a community of ideals 
exists between the two great democratic Powers and the Arab 
countries. . . Although they are animated by a spirit less 
imbued with internationalism and humanitarianism, the 
Arabs desire no less than the French and English to see the 
disappearance of all regimes of violence which deny human 
liberties and human personality, and which, by continually 
playing upon the cruder instincts of the masses, maintain a 
continual danger to domestic and international peace.’’ The 
article concludes with the verdict that ‘‘the defence of de- 
mocracy appears to Mohammedans as a duty imposed by their 
own religious law.”’ 


Again the Balkans 

N our March number it was suggested that one result of 

the war had been to draw together in bonds of closer fel- 
lowship many nations which are not, or not yet, engaged in 
it. This is very noticeable in South-Eastern Europe. The 
fuller co-operation between the four Powers of the Balkan 
Entente, a growing rapprochement between Rumania and 
Bulgaria, the emphasis laid upon the ties which hold both 
Rumania and Hungary to Italy—all these are indications that 
South-Eastern Europe is fully alive to its dangers and is seek- 
ing to face them with a more or iess united front. Whence 
rise these dangers? In part from Russia, which has designs 
upon the Bessarabian province of Rumania. Germany’s in- 
tentions are not quite as obvious, but it is certainly attempt- 
ing to drag as many as possible of the Balkan States into its 
sphere of influence for reasons both political and economic. 
There is talk of ‘‘sealing’’ the Balkans, that is, of creating 
a ring of neutral countries—naturally under the Reich’s pro- 
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tection—on Germany’s south-eastern flank, so that no Allied 
attack could be delivered there. But there is not the slightest 
danger of Allied attack through the Balkans unless, and until, 
Germany has prepared a new field of war by itself invading 
a neutral country. It is evident that considerable German 
pressure will be brought to bear on Hungary, Rumania and 
possibly Yugoslavia during the coming months, even weeks. 
Whether successfully or not, may well depend upon the ex- 
tent to which Italy is willing to co-operate with Germany in 
these stronger measures. The consequences of Signor Musso- 
lini’s latest meeting with the Nazi Fiihrer are not yet evident. 
Recent outbursts of abuse of the Allies in the Italian Press 
may be significant, but may, equally well, be intended to mis- 
lead. In the March number of Studies, Mr. Denis Gwynn dis- 
cusses the problems of Anglo-Italian friendship. Starting 
with the statement that Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts to revive 
this friendship have as yet produced very little result, he re- 
marks rightly that the importance of Anglo-Italian relations, 
if the war is to be prevented from spreading throughout 
Europe, must be recognized as clearly in Rome as it is in 
London. But the basis of the former friendship has disap- 
peared and an entirely new basis, he considers, will have to 
be found. ‘Victorian England had been convinced that Gari- 
baldi’s young Italy was fundamentally anti-Catholic; but the 
new Fascist Italy has become the foremost champion of Catho- 
lic traditions in Europe.’’ One might quarrel with Mr. 
Gwynn’s analysis, but there is considerable truth behind it : 
and that truth should play an important part in determining 
Italy’s conduct and in pointing its influence in the Balkans. 
Bolshevism and Nazi-ism are so violently opposed to Catho- 
lic traditions that no co-operation nor even compromise is 
conceivable. To the former the Italian people are opposed 
absolutely by their sense of personal property, of healthy 
family life and strong local loyalties. For the most part, they 
distrust Germany and dislike Germans. Indeed, the two 
peoples are as far apart in tastes and character as any two 
European peoples could be. One section of the Fascists has 
Nazi sympathies on ideological grounds, while a still larger 
section may believe that Italian national interests will best be 
furthered by discreet co-operation with Germany. But—what- 
ever political arguments be urged—it is clear that the Catho- 
lic Italian mind will bitterly resent closer association with the 
Nazi and Soviet enemies of the Church. 
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THE RE-CHRISTIANIZING OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


N the March number of THE MONTH appeared an article 
[> Father Woodlock entitled ‘‘The Future of Christianity 

in Great Britain’? which no one can quarrel with save 
possibly because its author said practically nothing about the 
future : he concentrated on the present, and indeed said that 
he could make his picture much blacker if he described the 
amorality of our nation as well as its religious ignorance. For 
he held that England to-day knows little enough about Christ. 
He found one ‘‘glimmer of hope’’ in the ‘‘natural virtues’’ 
discernible in so many of our soldiers during the last War : 
but I expect that he would agree that since then naturalism 
has developed very fast amongst us ; and again, that ‘‘a man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp’’—that is, a man rarely attains 
to the best that he sees and stretches towards: so, if as a 
nation we have none but ‘‘natural’’ virtues as our objective, we 
shall less and less practise even those. 

Probably every reader of Father Woodlock’s article asked 
himself whether there is ‘‘anything to be done about’’ such a 
situation. Not one Catholic among them will be the absolute 
defeatist, and answer: ‘‘No! Nothing!’’ But plenty of 
Catholics will say that they haven’t the slightest idea what 
ought to be done, whether by themselves or anybody else. 
And they may go rather further towards a relative defeatism, 
and say that however clear they are that certain things need 
to be said, they don’t see how they are to get those things 
‘across’ to the Nation. ‘‘We are not in contact with the 
Nation,’’ they allege (with perfect truth), ‘‘and we do not see 
how we ever shall, or can be. Wecan talk to one another, and 
write (and quarrel) in our own Press, and preach to audiences 
unable even to quarrel with us, in our own churches. But, 
‘reach the Nation’? We aren’t doing it; we can’t; and the 
Nation doesn’t want to be reached.’’ I am not quite so sure 
about that : and anyhow, we all, I am sure, would be appalled 
by the idea that non-Catholic England, and a very large part 
of young Catholic England, is to ‘‘go pagan’’ without our so 
much as asking what can be ‘‘done about it.”’ . 


In a magazine-article one has to be brief. May terseness 
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not seem to be truculence; nor diffident suggestions, devoid 
of all qualifications, to be dogmatism. Well, then— 

We have, of course, to begin at home. We know that we, 
Catholics, are the only guaranteed exponents of the genuinely 
complete Christianity. We are sure that neither—shall we 
say—the Daily Worker nor the Church Times is. But are 
we good specimens of Christians? and do we convey our 
Christianity to the Nation? No. 

Father Woodlock gives us a “‘lead.’’ He wishes we could 
*‘secure’’ every child’s familiarity with ‘‘the full Gospel his- 
tory of our Lord.’’ Whether we could or couldn’t, we don’t. 
I doubt whether our teachers are brought up so much as to 
visualize our Lord’s life as a ‘“‘life livéd’’: in church, the 
Sunday gospels are preached about; but they are detached 
fragments, and it is astounding to observe how much of the 
gospel-record we never even mention. True, the Catholic 
Truth Society little ‘‘gospels’’ sell in great numbers: but— 
“Come along !”’ said St. Philip to the Ethiopian, ‘“‘do you 
understand what you are reading aloud?’’ ‘‘But how could 
I,’’ askéd the poor Black, ‘‘unless someone puts me on the 
proper path ?”’ (Acts viii, 30, 31). The Catechism does not teach 
our Lord’s life, but enables children to answer correctly cer- 
tain dogmatic questions about Him; devotion to the Sacred 
Heart is not at all the same thing as knowing our Lord as He 
actually lived: and Holy Communion itself is very different 
if it is received by one to whom our Lord has, or has not, 
reached already through an instructed imagination. I do not 
think I am wrong if I state that many of our children grow 
up aware of God and of the Church, and without any adequate 
consciousness of Jesus Christ. How many of us would pub- 
licly say : ‘‘I must,’’ or ‘“‘I mayn’t, do so and so, because I am 
a Christian’? 

We cannot linger over our general inattention to the Scrip- 
tures. It is true that Bible-reading is declining with horrible 
rapidity all over the country; also, that Catholics have ac- 
quired a sort of traditional reluctance to read the Bible because 
of the misuse of it by Protestants long ago; also that our 
translation (especially of the Old Testament) is often ugly and 
even unintelligible : hence what we miss by not reading the 
whole of it is more a private loss of our own (though a terribly 
grave one) than a “‘national’’ one; because in no case are we 
likely to try to ‘‘scripturize’’ the country, so to say, while 
we do want to Christianize it, which we cannot if we are ignor- 
ant of Christ. Hence I leave this topic, save to mention how 
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much I find people like the Bible if it is explained to them in 
a human kind of way. 

But what we do want to offer to our compatriots, once we 
can get them inside our churches at all, are “‘services’’ that 
they can ‘‘appreciate’’ ; and since we cannot and do not wish 
to alter the Liturgy of Mass, we ought to know it intimately 
and be able to explain it, and indeed to share in it actively, 
because nothing puzzles (and bores) visitors so much as our 
apparent inertia, or anyhow, lack of anything ‘“‘congrega- 
tional.’” Of course, that Mass is an act, quite unlike any 
other sort of service, is completely dark to them, and so, alas ! 
is by now the whole idea of Sacrifice to God. As for our even- 
ing services, they are easier: but our hymns are desperately 
poor compared with theirs, and the Rosary, recited rapidly— 
‘“‘gabbled,’’ they would say—and lasting very long, is another 
mystification if not a major scandal. We think it a pity that 
we have not more prayers ‘‘for special occasions’’—for the 
sick, for Parliament, the King, for the sorrowful, for railway- 
men, and so on: to recite ‘‘three Hail Marys for such and 
such an intention’’ is meritorious: perhaps we reflect on the 
intention while reciting them; probably we don’t, and again, 
the visitor cannot see why we do not simply ask outright for 
what we want; stokers may like to know that “‘three Hail 
Marys’”’ are being said for them, but they would be very glad 
(I know) to be sure the Hail-Mary-ers knew just why they 
were Hail-Mary-ing. The B.B.C. prayers for these and other 
sorts of persons are genuinely appreciated, despite the glum 
voice in which they are so often read. I don’t know which 
sounds worse ‘‘over the air’’—the ‘‘parsonic’’ voice, or-our 
seemingly quite mechanical and helter-skelter way of pray- 


ing.’ 

1A brief note on a subject that keeps cropping up—‘If we were more 
‘English’ and less ‘continental’ in what concerns our churches, we should 
‘attract’ more converts.’’ I doubt all this. Js there by now an ‘‘English”’ 
church-tradition about which any, save a microscopic few, care anything? 
Are our churches continental? Our art is bad, because it is bad of its kind, 
being commercialized and semitic; and till quite lately when there has been 
a real ‘‘revival,’’ religious art was neither continental nor national but, simply, 
standardized. Neither are our hymns “‘continental’’: if they are exclamatory, 
that is because they lack ideas (‘Oh Lily of the Valley . . .’’!): if sentimental, 
because the English more than most people like sentimentalism, or the poet 
needs a rhyme (‘‘I could weep for mirth’’: Faber thought first of ‘“‘my soul 
to-day is heaven on earth’’ (not a bad line) but dearth, or worth, would not 
do: nor, obviously, girth, or Perth, so, ‘‘mirth’’). We can, I think, trust our 
architects to build simple, sturdy, dignified, un-faddy churches: but not yet 
can we trust our decorators, and least of all the clergy and faithful whose 
taste is often calculated to make the best bit of building look dreadful, so do 
they seek to “‘smarten it up’’ with stencilling and wholly inappropriate orna- 
ments which somebody “‘likes’’ (and pays for). But this concerns our cul- 
tural level generally, not our ‘‘continentalism.’’ 
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We have begun by speaking of ourselves, because, first, 
part of the Christianity of the future is to consist of ourselves, 
We presumably shall be the most solid block of Christianity 
in England or anywhere. And second, we are called, and 
hope, to be Christianizers, and again, more definitely so than 
anyone else. Meanwhile, we are not adequately using our 
best treasures, or armoury. Christ, the Scriptures, and the 
Liturgy have their intrinsic power: they act independently 
as, for instance, our own speeches, sermons or writings do 
not. Yet we ignore much of the Life of Christ ; and much of 
the Scriptures and the Liturgy has become ‘“‘dead wood”’ for 
us, painlessly snappable-off, as we have very often said. What 
difference would it make to the spiritual life of most of us 
were, ¢.g., the Minor Prophets abolished? Were half the 
Epistles omitted from Mass on our Sundays? We cannot be 
complacent about our large congregations: we have to re- 
member that the ‘‘temper’’ of Catholics too is changing. 
Young men are not as ready to accept the Faith and its prac- 
tice as were their fathers, let alone their grandfathers : many, 
thank God, lay hold of both with more intelligence and con- 
viction ; many others, alas! not so; and the fact that so enor- 
mously high a percentage of children no more go to Mass 
the moment they leave school (where they all learnt and 
answered catechism about Mass, and even served it, quite de- 
cently) intimidates us: have we not allowed the School to 
substitute itself for the Home, which we keep saying ought 
never to happen? May, first, the Catholic salt not be losing 
its savour! 

Three questions now arise. Would our country, or a con- 
siderable element in it, like to be given all, or part of, what 
we have to offer? And, do we seriously want to give it? 
And, is it possible for us to give it, t.e., can we make any 
national contact ? 

To the first, I answer ‘‘Yes.’’ It is indisputable that the 
two recent broadcasts which made more impression, by far, 
than any others were the Cardinal’s ‘‘Sword of the Spirit,’’ 
and the Encyclical ‘‘Summi Pontificatus,’’ though it was but 
summarized. The former impressed hearers because of its 
simplicity, fairness, vigour and the conviction with which it 
was spoken. A quarter of a million copies were at once 
printed and distributed at the demand of a non-Catholic 
organization. The C.T.S, version of the Encyclical had an 
amazing sale despite its enormous length, and so had a 
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synopsis rather longer than the B.B.C. one. This was, I 
think, because it went so manifestly to the roots of things, 
and because it taught. Men suddenly perceived that the 
Roman Pontiff authoritatively announced what they had been 
obscurely feeling was reasonable, and right ; and saw that all 
of it was essential in the Catholic creed. Nothing so sub- 
stantial or constructive had been said by any other Religion. 
It was, I repeat, teaching, and not only surmise, aspiration, 
appeal, or personal opinion. Further, the explosion of re- 
sponse to The Times ‘‘leader’’ on ‘‘Religion and the National 
Life’’ astounded everyone, The Times included. Had it ever 
yet had to reprint as a pamphlet any such ‘“‘third leader,’’ let 
alone about religion ? The correspondence showed that people 
were confused as to how to re-introduce religion into the 
“national life’’ (both words are significant). Critics objected 
to religion being made an examination ‘‘subject.’’ It must 
be ‘‘pervasive.’’ What else has ‘‘Catholic atmosphere’’ ever 
meant? What, in fact, is being begged for, save what Catho- 
lics have always said was right, and to retain which they have 
bled themselves white ? 

Now one or two quite recent instances—symptoms, not 
generalizations! An unknown boy wrote from a big non- 
Catholic public school, rather anxious lest he was a ‘‘Mani- 
chean’’. .. Saying “‘thank you’’ for our reply, he added: 
“there are quite a lot of boys here interested in Catholicism.’’ 
A young waiter whom we accidentally met, who had ceased 
to “‘practise’’ and objected to the anti-social methods of the 
rich Catholics of his (Scottish) city has been helped to study 
for a year in a workers’ college. He writes : ‘‘This is a breed- 
ing-ground for Communism, Fascism and all the low order. 
It is a pity to see the Communists and others arguing about 
nothing. They don’t see beauty in anything... That such 
a thing has come to pass is not the workers’ fault. There isa 
deep religious feeling pervading the college, Quaker in as- 
pect...’’ A very brilliant Jewess, whose husband has been 
forced to divorce her because she is non-Aryan—she has lost 
literally everything: home, daughter, money and even 
clothes—wrote to me that she believes that Communists are 
“disappointed Christians.’’ If so, why? Did she mean that 
they had tried to be Christians and found the life too exacting, 
and gave up, despondent (like the young man ‘‘of great pos- 
sessions’’)? I doubt it. That they had been disappointed in 
Christians they met? Very likely : but not enough, I expect, 
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to drive them into some positive alternative: still, the idea 
suffices to force us to examine our consciences. That Chris- 
tianity, as a ‘“‘going concern,” a system, a ‘‘great new thing 
in the world,’’ had promised so much and performed so little ? 
Well, much has been expected of Christianity and more is 
expected to-day from Catholics than from others, as we keep 
seeing. We are watched because of our name, as Methodists, 
for instance, are not. Communism, on its side, seems to 
promise what Christianity offered but failed to implement. 
Communism has not yet proved itself, they feel: but it may 

. it may be man’s salvation. .. Try it! But there are 
many who know they do not want Communism, nor yet 
‘‘Fascism’’ (so far as those words still bear any meaning), 
but do want a system for life, and an authority, and justice 
for all, and know that the Church professes to offer a version 
of all these. Happily, that German Jewish lady has begun 
by studying Christ rather than contemporary Christians, and 
being already intellectually convinced that if He were what 
He claimed to be, the Church is the only ‘‘prolongation,’’ so 
to say, of Himself, having become enthralled by Him, she is 
moving rapidly towards the Catholic Faith. 

The world must be full of such persons. They want the 
right thing; they either never think of looking towards the 
Church ; or, looking, are ‘‘disappointed.’’ But so will they 
be by Communism—so have they been. A Spanish doctor, 
head of a ‘‘red’’ Barcelona clinic in the civil war, has offered 
his services to the Finns. ‘‘But was not that against your 
principles?’’ ‘‘Both sides in Spain thought they were fight- 
ing for liberty. After a while it became a Russian-German 
war. And the Nazis and the Reds having done us as much 
damage as they could, now go and kiss... We reject both; 
and will go to work, unanimously, wherever we can help 
liberty.’’ A Dane recently visited us. ‘‘Our cultural level is 
about the same as yours. Our younger generation has had 
its disillusionments, and now genuinely does want some justi- 
fication for life, and for themselves. But it needs to be told.”’ 
On the principle that a prophet is not listened to at home, 
maybe a Dane coming to “‘tell’’ ws would find a better audi- 
ence than an Englishman would : and an English Catholic in 
Denmark might attract the Danes, first, as an oddity; and 
then, go on being listened to (if he talked sense) precisely be- 
cause not a ‘“‘national.’’ Yet the influence of Mr. Chesterton 
here and Jérgensen there has been enormous! So, after all, 
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we ought to try to ‘“‘make contact,’’ more sure of a response 
than Mr. Joad, whom Father Woodlock often quotes. I ex- 
pect his more serious pupils are shy and inarticulate. It is 
the shallower who are voluble. 

Perhaps we can say that our Nation wants from us what we 
possess; but not yet all of it, and certainly not in the shape of, 
first, an attack—not even on atheism. Christ Himself did not 
say everything all at once, but began by ‘‘preparing hearts,”’ 
and from where His listeners were. The Pope begins like 
that. He does not first ask men to believe in his infallibility 
—in seven sacraments—but insists on the collapse of general 
morality ; and then he sees that this is due to, and foSters, 
wrong ideas about human personality, about the family, about 
society at large and nationality, and so, about the Race. And 
he shows, firmly but quietly, that right ideas about these mat- 
ters—the ideas that alone contain hope for the future of us 
all—depend really on right ideas about God. This is why, 
I think, the ‘‘League for God’’ leaflets (Hon. Sec., 53 Heath 
Road, Bebington, Cheshire) have so startling a success: but 
I doubt if they go beyond the subjects of God and Man. I 
have not reau them all; but I hardly think that as yet they 
are written about Christ. Not that I retract for a moment what 
I said about the need of quite simply re-exhibiting Jesus 
Christ to the nation, ourselves included. It is, we think, this 
full offering of Christ, and His complete claim to total alle- 
giance from those who never are to be priests or nuns, which 
has provided the astonishing stimulus to the Jocistes (and the 
rest) in Belgium and France, and is doing so much for the 
“Young Catholic Workers’’ here. But it will be rightly urged 
that this is still exhibiting Christ to ourselves, not to the 
nation. 

Given our numbers, I can see no way save that the ordinary 
man or lad, or girl, should do his or her job thoroughly well 
—law, doctoring, shopkeeping, restaurant-serving—since 
other people will quite naturally be able to meet him on that 
level, shared with him by them—and then discover that he 
is a Catholic, and in innumerable cases be prepared to ask 
him about it. No one will accept ‘‘religion’’ off someone who 
does his normal job badly; but they will be definitely im- 
pressed by a man who is, maybe, rather better than most at his 
ordinary job, and is found to be, on the top of that, a Catho- 
lic. This is yet another reason. why the modern Apostolate 
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was so rightly seen by Pope Pius XI to be pre-eminently a 
lay one. Priests have a highly-specialized education and have 
developed a cast of mind which is usually quite different from 
the layman’s. It is extremely difficult for either ever fully 
to understand the other ; and a priest may never in his whole 
life hear adult laymen (Catholics or not) talk as they do talk 
when with one another. Catholic priests are incalculably 
more at their ease, more natural, with laymen than ministers 
are; they never have to pose. It remains that the ecclesiasti- 
cal mind is almost always separated by a gulf—narrow, may- 
be, but profound—from the lay one. 

We would, then, like our laymen not only to meet and talk 
with their fellows on a level, but also, when they are some- 
thing of experts, to talk on that to any accessible audience 
without maybe mentioning one word of religion. Thus we 
have watched the admirable effect produced by talks on cricket, 
road-building, motor-racing, electricity, and so forth, by a 
man known to be a Catholic, yet not more than alluding to 
that fact save quite in passing, if at all. Bridges are being 
built. The one thing you don’t do about a bridge is to stop 
for ever on it; but, it enables you to meet, and the stronger 
(i.e., the Res Catholica) always tends to tug you to its side. 

Getting closer to what we would like, if but our laymen 
would talk in the 100 study-clubs or debating societies to which 
they could belong, or in the other groups where men con- 
stantly meet, on subjects that are, again, of general and not 
specifically Catholic interest, of which obviously social prob- 
lems are far the most important, especially if a man has spent 
time, for example, in Italy or Spain, let alone Russia! We 
think that the Grail is preparing for that sort of thing. Its 
Summer School, held between January 13th—zoth, in Aus- 
tralia, called ‘“The Pied Piper of Hamelin’’—intriguing title, 
the point of which we deliberately leave over to guesswork ! 
—seems to have been significant. We observe three talks by 
priests out of fifteen ; one group of speeches was by employers 
and employees : there was a good deal of film-, dramatic- and 
musical-work ; and one speech was on Australia and its needs. 
How rarely do we meet, here, with so much as an insular out- 
look! There is even a panic, very often, lest we look—and 
lest money goes—beyond the parish confines. Yet if but a 
tenth of the money spent on days of recollection, even retreats, 
given to the devout Catholic, went in financing training for 
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national work, and the doing of it, how vastly would convents 
and parishes and all the localized interests that are ours, profit 
thereby ! 

Priest after priest is repeating: ‘‘We must not lose our 
opportunity this time, as we did after the last War!’ Diffi- 
cult to obtain a definition of what that opportunity was, and 
how we should have seized it. A Mission everywhere, on 
none but fundamentals? The Pope spoke in his Encyclical 
of nothing else! A Mission about God and Soul? Kept up 
for a year, and followed by the Life of Christ? A Mission 
preached preferably not in churches, but in halls, cinemas, or 
the streets? We have to alter a whole national consciousness 
—yet not without omens of success. Shall we attempt to do 
that? Or is the preliminary task of altering our own, too 
great ? 

I tell you naught for your comfort, 
Yea, naught for your desire, 

Save that the sky grows darker yet 
And the sea rises higher. 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 





At a Beethoven Concert 


GUR music rose and sang awhile and died, 
Now rippling in a silvery cascade, 
Now ruthless, now majestic. Whilst you played, 
Within that woven pattern I descried 
The story of man’s greatness and his pride. 
The world is full of sadness: Undismayed, 
We raise to front our destiny the blade 
Of brave bright hope, the shield of love, and ride 


Onward to face a future yet unknown. 
And all the while the music of our life 
Fashions of scattered sounds one melody. 
The joys we shared, the griefs we knew alone, 
The tears and laughter, friendliness and strife, 
Make of our days immortal harmony. 


6. 
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THE HEROISM OF PHILIPPINE DUCHESNE 


EW people in this country have ever heard of Philip- 
pine Duchesne. Secular history has told them of Vol- 


taire and the triumph of Scepticism in the eighteenth 
century, or has traced out the tragedies of the Revolution and 
the overthrow of the Christian order in France. It makes 
dignified mention of the four apostate bishops, but has no 
room for the amazing heroism of thousands who laboured to 
restore the Catholic cause in the modern world. Talleyrand’s 
life is considered worthy of careful attention, Dupanloup’s 
is dismissed as hagiography, and excluded from the history 
of his time. This is, perhaps, the reason why secular history 
is at once depressing and untrue. It gives the worldly and 
often debased side of history, as though it were the complete 
story, and omits many of those examples of Christian virility 
which abound in every century and in every place. Gerhardi’s 
latest masterpiece on the Romanov dynasty, if it illustrates 
the rottenness in high places, leaves us in despair. But there 
is no reason to despair if the whole truth is told. Catherine 
the Great, Frederick the Great, Peter the Great, and many of 
their famous contemporaries, were scoundrels, but there are 
other characters in eighteenth-century history whose lives, if 
known, would point the way to hope. 

Philippine Duchesne was born at Grenoble. Her fellow- 
citizens, Mounier and Barnave, were eleven and eight years 
old respectively, and the infant Napoleon had occupied his 
cot for a fortnight at the time of her birth. Like the future 
Emperor she showed early signs of a vigorous and determined 
character, common to her family, and famous in the neigh- 
bourhood as le caractére Duchesne. She differed from her 
father and the future Emperor in a sturdy attachment to re- 
ligion, which survived the laxity of the eighteenth century and 
the years of persecution which the Revolution was to bring. 
Her father, a well-known lawyer with philosophic inclina- 
tions, disliked his daughter’s affection for her mistresses at 
the Visitation Convent, and hastily removed her from school 
lest she might wish to take the veil. Instead, she was given a 
first-class education by her cousins’ tutor, and was offered a 
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gay social life. Though nota pretty girl, she was talented and 
attractive, with fair hair, high cheek bones and a determined 
mouth. She danced with vigour, painted beautifully, and was 
far better educated than the average girl of her day. 

It was the news of a proposed marriage arranged for her by 
her parents that sent Philippine running to the Visitation Con- 
vent secretly, and when once she had gained admission, she 
refused to budge an inch. Her father yielded to her obvious 
determination, and she completed her novitiate in the convent 
where St. Jane de Chantal had laboured and the saintly bishop 
of Annecy had frequently offered Mass. She was trained in 
their spirit, and in later years her natural vigour is sweetened 
by the gentleness of the Visitation rule. It was no fault of 
hers that she could not persevere in the rule that she had 
chosen, for the outbreak of revolution converted her convent 
into a prison, and Philippine into a heroine who went daily to 
the cells to wash the prisoners’ sores. This was typical of her 
amazing agility in God’s service, for though she still desired 
a life of prayer and contemplation, she could combat the des- 
pair of the victims of the Terror, and could attract the dirty 
little ragamuffins of Grenoble. The devotion of these urchins 
embarrassed her in public thoroughfares, but she never 
snubbed her catechumens, and when, at the end of the Terror, 
she had collected enough money to repurchase the prison, 
it was the street arabs who carried back her possessions to the 
Visitation Convent on the hill. 

A convent is no use without a community, and Philippine 
was to discover that in some respects ragamuffins are easier 
to manage than nuns. Once installed, she sent an invitation 
to her former companions in religion, but they, poor things, 
had grown old and weary in the decade of dispersion, and only 
a few, one over eighty, responded to her call. It was impos- 
sible to restore the old religious observance, and Philippine, 
for all her determination, was tempted to despair. It was in 
this moment of desolation that she met the saintly ex-cavalry 
officer, Father Varin, who told her of the new Congregation 
of women recently established at Amiens. By the next post 
he wrote to the foundress, Madeleine Sophie Barat, urging 
her to hasten to Grenoble. ‘‘Mulierem fortem quis inveniet? 
. . . But you will not have to go further than Grenoble to 
seek her’’: and again, ‘‘I am very much mistaken if here is 
not a great and generous soul.’’ Madeleine Sophie left her 
infant Congregation immediately and posted to Grenoble, and 
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here, on December 13, 1804, in the doorway of the huge, half- 
deserted convent, the two saints met. Philippine, with all 
the vigour and humility of the Prince of the Apostles, kissed 
the feet of the frail young stranger, ten years her junior, and 
yielded unconditionally her convent and herself. ‘‘I let her 
act thus through sheer stupefaction,’’ wrote Mother Barat 
later, ‘‘I was speechless at the sight of such humility.’ 

Philippine was thirty-five when she began again at the be- 
ginning and became a novice in the Society of the Sacred 
Heart. She had much to learn, for the new Congregation 
aimed at a double share of trouble in this life, by embracing 
at once an active and contemplative life. Where mediocre 
souls are terrified of either, Philippine was already in love 
with both. As a schoolmistress she repeated her success with 
the street arabs, and if her contemplative spirit did not show 
itself in extraordinary manifestations, it seems to have de- 
manded long hours of the night for prayer. Fortunately, the 
new Society stressed the necessity of obedience, and Philip- 
pine’s first twelve years were spent in forcing herself to do 
rather less than enthusiasm suggested. Had this not been so, 
one wonders where her vehemence would have led her, for 
hers was a vigorous, affectionate nature, driven forward by a 
love of the Sacred Heart worthy of Paray-le-Monial. 

It was not until 1817, when she was nearly fifty, that re- 
ligious obedience gave her a task commensurate with her zeal. 
Napoleon, her contemporary in the cradle, was already an 
outcast, dying at St. Helena, and Philippine’s task had but 
begun. Who would have thought that she would end her 
days by the distant Mississippi when as a girl she entered the 
Visitation Convent at Grenoble. Philippine herself never 
dreamed of such a future for a moment, though she had 
longed to be a missionary since the age of eight. We do not 
know the name of the Jesuit who visited Grenoble in 1777, 
but he certainly did a good day’s work for his mission in 
Louisiafa when he planted some of his enthusiasm in the soul 
of the little Philippine. The seed grew, for it had never 
lacked cold water, but for twelve long years her zeal could 
only show itself in the missionary stories which held her 
pupils speechless with excitement, and in the long hours she 
spent upon her knees. And then, of a sudden, the Bishop of 
New Orleans visited France, seeking helpers for his vast 
diocese, and Mother Barat, though at her wits’ end to satisfy 
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the demands upon her little company in Europe, responded 
to the call of the missions and let Philippine go. 

She went at once, for now there was no stopping her, and 
though she was leaving her beloved France and all her friends 
for ever she never shed a tear. Indeed, she laughed as she 
boarded the ‘‘Rebecca,’’ though there was little enough to 
laugh at in such a voyage. The ship stank, food and water 
turned mouldy, and she was very sick. Her only complaint 
was that sea-sickness disturbed her recollection, and as she 
wrote in a letter : ‘‘A few little ejaculations were as much as I 
could manage in order to keep piety alive, but even they were 
dry enough. I used to say the Ita, Pater or ‘I have left every- 
thing for thee, my God.’ ’’ Pirates appeared, but she and her 
companions remained undaunted, and they were still laugh- 
ing when, at the journey’s end, they were swung overboard 
in a mechanical chair, dumped in a rowing boat and thus con- 
veyed to New Orleans. The crossing had lasted seventy days 
and there remained a thousand miles to go. 

Mother Philippine Duchesne laboured for twenty years in 
the district round St. Louis, educating the children of the 
settlers, founding and visiting her convents, toiling to make 
ends meet. The first convent might be described as a log 
hut, if readers will not imagine it as a romantic haven of rest. 
The only romantic part of it was Philippine’s decorated chapel 
with its huge painting of the Sacred Heart. Otherwise, the 
nuns lived in considerable discomfort made worse by the 
necessity of having to change to a new place within a year. 
The schools were attended by a queer assortment of children ; 
one girl ‘‘swore like a demon and smoked like a man,”’ and 
most of the pupils, as Philippine said, had ‘‘plus de robes que 
de chemises et surtout que de mouchoirs.’’ Parents inter- 
fered continually with the school arrangements, and few of 
them paid their bills. We may smile to think of the unhappy 
Superior receiving her fees in the form of a negro slave or 
firewood. The nuns starved. They lived on maize and potatoes 
and cooked all their food in bear’s-grease, which Philippine 
termed disgusting. Yet though the nuns never had tea, 
coffee or sugar themselves, they always had some ready for 
visiting priests, and when the school at St. Louis earned only 
nine dollars in a year Philippine would not keep two hundred 
dollars which were sent her, but gave them at once to the 
Jesuit settlement near by. 

It is impossible in a short space to do even scant justice to 
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the memory of this remarkable woman, whose energy and 
humility overcame the most terrifying obstacles and paved the 
way to astonishing success. She never saw the success. In 
pain and humiliation she laboured all her days. Unable to 
speak English adequately, she could be of little use in the 
classroom, and if she still taught French and needlework, she 
spent much of her time in the fields. She rose at four o’clock 
to finish her farm duties in time for her morning meditation, 
and then often enough she fasted until midday hoping always 
that a priest would ride over to offer Mass. Very frequently 
no priest would appear. Yet amid great privations her letters 
ate filled with breezy anecdotes about the. farmyard and her 
struggles with recalcitrant cows. 

When success did come it was a sign that her period as 
Superior was over, for, at once, there were complaints to 
Europe that her methods were out of date and that her old- 
fashioned standards would never be accepted in the New 
World. No doubt this is true, but when a woman has en- 
dured much for many years, it takes heroic virtue not to bear 
resentment when discarded in the end. Philippine in her 
humility bore no ill will to anyone, indeed for long she had 
wished to be relieved of her post. The bishop might write to 
St. Madeleine Sophie Barat that he had never venerated any- 
one more than this holy religious, and that if she were re- 
moved no other Superior could ever adequately replace her, 
but Mother Duchesne sent a very different account. ‘I am 
fully persuaded,’’ she wrote, ‘‘that I have not the aptitude for 
government’’; or again, ‘‘Here more than in France the old 
and ugly are of little account. I still do for the village where, 
however, in a friendly way, people call me pauvre diablesse. 
I am altogether out of date. Here one must talk of high 
science, astronomy, chemistry, philosophy. This makes me 
only the more attracted to know nothing but Jesus, the one 
thing necessary to be known, and to seek Him in solitude.’’ 

Twenty-two years after her arrival in America, Mother 
Duchesne was allowed to resign her position as Superior and 
take her place as an ordinary religious in one of the houses 
she had founded. And then occurred the most extraordinary 
‘incident of her long life, for when the Jesuits set out to open 
a mission for the Potawotomies at Sugar Creek, Father de 
Smet, the famous missionary, asked Mother Duchesne to help 
him, and she volunteered to go herself. The suggestion was 
laughed at by many, but the Superior, Father Verhaegen, in- 
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sisted on her coming for, said he, ‘‘If she cannot work, at least 
she will ensure the success of the mission by praying for us.”’ 
So, at the age of seventy-three, she satisfied her desire of a 
lifetime, and set out by wagon on the eight-day journey to 
teach the Indians. The missionaries were given a ceremonial 
welcome by the simple Indians, and Philippine sat on a rude 
bench in the middle of a clearing, while seven hundred braves 
filed by to kiss her hand. The Indians loved her and brought 
her fruit and eggs as presents, and once or twice, in tribal 
wars, they lapsed into barbaric custom, placing a row of bleed- 
ing scalps as an offering before the missionaries’ hut. Philip- 
pine could do little work, but she sewed and prayed all day, 
and it was from a log hut that she wrote her most characteristic 
letter. ‘‘Here I feel drawn to the mission of the Rocky Moun- 
tains as keenly as in France I felt drawn to come to America. 
In the Rocky Mountains they say people live for over a hun- 
dred years. Now that my health is restored, and as, more- 
over, I am only seventy-three, I think that I may still have 
ten years’ work left in me.”’ 

It was not to be. She lived for ten more years, but her 
soul was stronger than her body, and she was forced to aban- 
don active missionary life. Yet she remained till her death 
the Mother of the Missions, comforting and exhorting. She 
heard three Masses every day, until she could kneel no longer, 
and then she was carried on a chair to the Communion rail. 
The vehemence of her love never abated, and in the last night 
of her life, she refused all food that she might receive the 
Viaticum fasting at the end. She died on November 18, 1852, 
at the age of eighty-three. 

Napoleon dreamed dreams about an Empire in Louisiana, 
but it was Philippine Duchesne who built one for the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus whom she loved so much. To the joy of her 
own Order and of the French and American peoples at her 
beatification, must be added the tribute of the Society of Jesus 
to a fellow-missionary who, in this life, deprived herself of 
food and comfort that the Jesuit missions of America might 
not go in need. So, too, we Englishmen may rejoice to 
honour this most heroic woman who, if she could not learn 
our language, can yet speak to us by the example of her life. 
The life of Philippine Duchesne may sound like a fairy tale, 
but really it is nearer to a parable, the parable of the mer- 
chant who sold all he had to buy a pearl of great price. 


BERNARD BASSET. 
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; “AHIS is not the first time in history that a great emer- 
gency, accompanied by great suffering, has led to 
what we call ‘“‘religious revival’? among masses of 

people. In the present instance the widely-read and much-re- 

produced leading article that appeared in The Times of 

February 17th last, under the title ‘‘Religion and National 

Life,’’ proved that something of the sort was happening 

again : even though The Times article itself could be used to 

prove that the inchoate impulse was as yet groping in the 
darkness, without much sense of direction. Indeed, despite 
some slight glimpse of good sense that now and then pene- 
trated the argument therein presented, the argument itself all 
too clearly derived from this premise: ‘‘more than before it 
has become clear that the healthy life of a nation must be 
based on spiritual principles’’ ; in short, ‘‘religion’’ was advo- 
cated chiefly as a means to some national end, rather than as 
an end in itself. None the less, it is obvious that the present 
war, much more than the last, is provoking thought deep 
down in the human heart. A popular cartoon of Low’s in 

The Evening Standard of February 29th last, wherein the end 

of the old Capitalist system was more or less intelligently en- 

visaged, showed one of the directions in which the prevailing 
breeze of thought was moving. 

It is already possible after only seven months of war to 
recognize some of the gigantic things that are being produced 
before our startled eyes : good things rooted in apparent evil. 
It may well be the case, before this chapter of human history 
is closed, that Mr. Hitler will be proved right in his diagnosis 
of himself as an instrument of God: but not in the sense he 
himself gives to it. The very crudity of his diplomatic prac- 
tice, of his lies, of his cruelties, presented as they have been 
in the exaggerated version of belligerent propaganda, may 
well prove to have been a necessary challenge to mankind to 
do what it is doing. 

The very fact that a layman, whose normal business for the 
past quarter of a century happens to have been the chronicling 
of ‘‘foreign affairs,’’ finds himself at this time to be writing 
in such a strain is in itself perhaps one of the small straws in 
the wind. If he now craves the reader’s indulgence for the 
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restatement of an elementary religious truth, it is because he 
believes (as perhaps need hardly be said) that it lies at the 
root of the political truth. Although it takes many people— 
perhaps all people ?—a long and difficult time to discover it, 
the central fact of life in its diplomatic as in its other aspects 
is wholly simple. Human beings, placed in a world whose 
amenities they can use or misuse, endowed with free will in 
the choice, can, in their collective effect, behave either selfishly 
or unselfishly. Another word for unselfishness is love or 
charity. ‘‘...and the greatest of these is charity.’’ It is the 
old, old truth that explains the present international situation. 
The Fall of Man is manifested mosf simply in man’s choice 
of selfishness, which not only produces the political chaos 
such as we now experience, but which necessarily defeats its 
own object. Love or unselfishness is, in simple fact, of the very 
substance of supernatural grace, rejected by man; for it is the 
only instrument whereby the world can be made to work as 
it was clearly designed to work. But man is free. Now the 
collective choice of selfishness as the motive of human com- 
petition, in individuals, in education, in politics, in commerce, 
has always made exactly the same sort of havoc in man’s 
heritage as it is making to-day, accentuated though it be to- 
day by the vastly expanded scope, indirectly resulting from 
the revolutionizing discovery of the internal combustion en- 
gine (1820) and of dynamite (1867). But consider this remark- 
able fact : being free, and therefore fairly subject to the effects 
of what we choose, we yet are saved from the full effects of our 
folly by the circumstance that evil destroys itself, and the 
good survives. International competition, based upon a Capi- 
talist system in itself good but turned to many bad uses by 
selfish men and nations, now presents to our eyes this for- 
midable spectacle: that our entire resources are devoted to 
destroying the very wealth we had accumulated. . Modern war 
is a process of direct, deliberate, mutual impoverishment, car- 
ried out with monstrously effective weapons which do the job 
with a devastating thoroughness. After it all we shall have to 
start rebuilding. It is unthinkable that we shall not, taught 
by so sombre an experience, build better than before. 

It seems, then, that hara-kiri is neither the only nor the 
most striking form of political paradox. In the West we now 
have something still more impressive to show. It seems cer- 
tain that the suicide of the badly misused old nineteenth- 
century Capitalism, now being consummated before our eyes, 
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is the precursor of, and the necessary condition precedent to, 
the birth of a new Capitalism which will probably surprise us 
by its beneficent effects. As, no doubt, we shall one day 
know, it is not in vain that we have to-day driven ourselves 
back to the primitive London of two centuries ago, when they 
hired a link-boy, carrying a burning torch, to show them the 
way: even though we may begrudge our forbears the in- 
estimable advantage of pitch over unobtainable batteries. Out 
of this shadow there emerges, clearly visible, precisely be- 
cause of the contrasting darkness, a thing that invites the 
most cheerful speculation. 

Let it be clearly understood that the argument here fore- 
shadowed has nothing to do with that particularly foolish 
pretension, whether sincerely made or not, which would drag 
God down to our level, by harnessing Him to a particular 
cause in politics : as was attempted, for instance, on January 
30, 1940, when Adolf Hitler argued that because he had blown 
Poland to bits in three weeks, he must have been given the 
direct help of God. It is an old and sordid heresy. Crom- 
well, who knew all the tricks, taught his Ironsides, from a 
motive that was not indubitably spiritual, that the enemy fac- 
ing them was the enemy of God, and gave them a ‘‘Soldiers’ 
Pocket Bible’’ to be carried into battle. 

This war, as horrible in the immediate circumstance as all 
wars are, is yet demonstrably the instrument of something 
more than usually good. There is nothing new in the abid- 
ing mystery that surrounds the choice of instruments in 
human progress, divinely ordered. 

We have to distinguish between the ugly business in hand 
and the end to which it leads. The notion, held by some Eng- 
lish people who know Germany well, that the Germans, north, 
Rhinelander or south, Catholic or Protestant, are a race of 
simpletons so honest and naive that they fall a prey to any 
rogue who is lacking enough in scruple, might, if it were true, 
explain some of the things we have experienced in the past 
half-century, but would not explain them all. Andi it is not 
true. The question, however, cannot be dodged: why do 
75,000,000 Germans, many of them, as we know, possessed 
of great and good qualities, give their willing, even enthusias- 
tic, loyalty to a leader whose character is not only obvious 
but self-revealed, and lend themselves as equally willing 
agents in such proved (even though exaggerated) cruelties as 
have been perpetrated in Hitler’s name against the entire 
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Czech and Polish people? It is part of the same conundrum 
to ask why it is that Hitler’s right hand man in the execution 
of such a “‘foreign policy’’ is such a man as Joachim von 
Ribbentrop. Cannot Germany, then, find a better man than 
Ribbentrop to be her Foreign Minister ? It is common ground 
among all who have known Ribbentrop personally that he is 
a quite remarkably unintelligent man. If one had not experi- 
enced it oneself in personal contact with him, one would not 
believe it to be possible that a man could be so stupid. Could 
it be a naive honesty that delivers a powerful nation, not lack- 
ing in brains, into the hands of one man who seems to be a 
knave and another who seems to be a fool ? 

If there were no other explanation of the series of German 
leaders from Frederick the Great, through the Kaiser to Hit- 
ler, in German modern history, there might be something to 
be said for the argument that the present war is just another 
human catastrophe. After all, when Francis Drake, one of 
the naughtiest knaves in history, filled Queen Elizabeth with 
glee by his acts of piracy against Spanish ships (of the sort 
we now condemn with such holy indignation when perpetu- 
ated by the U-boat commanders) there was no misconception 
on Elizabeth’s part. She knew, and the English people 
knew, that Drake was a blackguard. At the present time, 
when the German fathers and mothers of families hear that 
English fishing trawlers have been sunk with all hands, or 
lighthouses destroyed, they are filled, not with a sneaking or 
a shameful glee, but with a sense of self-righteous satisfac- 
tion. They seem to hate England, as much as England hated 
Spain four hundred years ago, and for a like jealous reason. 
But it is a cold and calculating hatred, lacking the palliatives 
of generosity or sportsmanship such as England at her worst 
nearly always displayed. The interesting thing is that quite 
clearly (for there can be no other explanation) the present Ger- 
man people, by the very reason of their present conduct, are 
acting blindly as the instrument for something momentous 
in human affairs, something that is changing the very basis of 
our civilization. It is, therefore, beside the point to consider 
whether the Germans as a race are ‘‘honest.’’ It needed some- 
thing precisely like the present German race, Hitler and all, 
to set in motion the historic thing that is now happening. 

It is often found, in present gloom or doubt, that the key 
to comfort is given by the contemplation of past history : 
either of our own lives or of public affairs. The experience is 
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commonplace that if one looks back and recaptures the atmos- 
phere of a former emergency, which at the time seemed sombre 
and forbidding, the subsequent history has proved that it was 
nothing of the sort. We then looked through a glass darkly. 
What we know now, clarifies what then was obscure. We 
thought it was something bad. We discover that it was some- 
thing good, and that only our understanding at the time was 
at fault. At the present moment multitudes of people are per- 
plexed, and distressed, by the sufferings and by what appears 
to be the inexplicable folly of a devastating war, fought for 
a second time in living memory. Speculation distractedly 
weighs the rival theories to account for it. Some still regard 
the new war as a crusade, others are fortified in their belief 
that it must be counted a catastrophe. In THE MONTH of last 
December, Father Corbishley examined those two rival theses 
with an extraordinarily interesting result. While estimating 
that neither of them could be wholly true, yet he held out 
some ground for the belief that the war might become, or be 
made into, a true crusade. 

If crusade imply a definite good objective consciously pur- 
sued, and catastrophe imply an irremediable and substantial 
loss of something in itself valuable, it is my firm belief that this 
war is neither a crusade nor a catastrophe. The unfolding of 
historical fact during the past half-century compels a belief 
that the earth-shaking events which have visited us in our 
time have conformed to a pattern such as ought to fill us 
helplessly with gratitude and wonder. We have-not been 
engaged in acrusade. We are not plunged in disaster. We 
are the instruments of a singularly interesting, singularly pain- 
ful, and singularly good phase of human history. To appre- 
ciate it perhaps implies a degree of detachment that many 
people will regard as inhuman or heartless: or at any rate 
as lacking in imagination on the part of one who sits writing 
in a warm and comfortable room about a process that involves 
an indescribable extreme of suffering for human beings in 
Poland, in Czechoslovakia, in Finland, and on the high seas. 
Yet the argument must be based upon the facts. 

If we try to take a detached view of the pattern of events in 
their broad sweep, we find in the first place that the war itself 
seems, on the evidence so far available, to have settled down 
into a process of silent sabotage whereby the financial, the 
economic, and in some aspects the social foundations of our 
present civilization are being undermined at a tremendous 
pace. To those who take an informed view of nineteenth-cen- 
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tury industrial Capitalism, with its evil result (insisted upon 
in more than one Papal Encyclical) of concentrated wealth in 
the hands of a few individuals, the present process begins 
to take shape as an almost miraculous clearing of the ground 
for a new Capitalist society, more broadly based economic- 
ally, and answering the very postulates made so often in our 
time by the Holy Father: in particular by Pope Benedict 
XV (in his 1917 peace proposal), by Pius XI (in his 1932 
Encyclical ‘‘Caritate Christi’’), and by Pius XII (in his 1939 
Encyclical ‘‘Summi Pontificatus’’). 

The means to the end, as so often happens in history, are 
as mysterious as the manure that produces the rose. Seven 
months of war in the new style have already produced tan- 
gible results. The new style apparently consists in avoiding 
the slaughter of combatants and in concentrating on the es- 
sence of the conflict: namely, on the rival blockade. If 
Britain succeeds in preventing Germany’s export trade and 
depleting her foreign exchange to an extent that logically 
threatens starvation for the women and children of Germany, 
she wins. If Germany succeeds in producing the like logic 
for the women and children of Britain, she wins. Such, on 
the face of it, is the crude technique. The last time this war 
was fought, the issue was, in fact, decided in that way. The 
logic was pursued to its upshot, and we did starve out Ger- 
many. The shambles of the Western and the other Fronts 
were a merely secondary demonstration: fulfilling the ex- 
planatory and contributory function, as it were, of the Greek 
chorus in classical tragedy. 

In a dispassionate view it is clear that the only crusade com- 
patible with the spirit of Christ would be a competitive effort, 
not to win something, but to give something. From the 
moment we are born we are taught by conventional civiliza- 
tion the very opposite. Despite the teaching of the Church 
we imbibe the heretical ideal of personal ascendancy over our 
fellows. To be better in something (not in charity) than the 
next man is a cultivated ideal. At school we compete in class 
lists, in prizes, in scholarship. The school team must beat 
the other school in games. The like esprit de corps, trans- 
lated to the patriotic plane, inspires nations to competitive 
acquisitiveness. Commerce is a variant form of the same 
thing, and is the exact opposite to competition in unselfishness. 
These things are terribly simple: so simple that unless we 
become as little children in our approach to them we cannot 
appreciate them. Just as charity is the only instrument that 
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would harmonize human relationships, so its denial in the 
political practice of nations in general fully enough explains 
the alternative that is our lot. Can any man not wholly lack- 
ing a sense of humour imagine Christ to be capable of feeling 
the emotion we know as patriotism? Patriotism is one form 
of destructive, acquisitive competition. I have heard about 
the “‘better’’ form of patriotism. If there were such a thing, 
it would lose its own point, and would cease to function. 

At the present moment Britain and Germany, with all the 
rival devices for keying up their national moral to the neces- 
sary pitch, are engaged in destroying each other’s material 
prosperity. Whatever be the military verdict at the end, if 
such a verdict be ever possible, they will certainly both 
triumph in the achievement of each other’s impoverishment. 
Nothing is easier than to knock things down. Any fool can 
make war. Ribbentrop to-day is in his element. 

The process that began in Czechoslovakia and Poland in 
1939, as the corresponding process that began in Belgium in 
1914, was not essentially inconsistent with the course of diplo- 
matic practice. True, the Germans as a race have been proved 
in a thrice repeated experience to be the more culpable party. 
But if we had been half as good as we think we are, such a 
man as Briining would never have been ousted from the 
leadership of the German people; for we might have denied 
to Hitler the argument that Briining was unprofitable to Ger- 
many. 

Quo vadis, Europa? The clue is to be found by examining 
simply the essential facts of the past half-century. The in- 
dustrial Capitalism of the nineteenth century, being the first 
phase of the Capitalist system in its modern scope and there- 
fore without tradition or experience behind it, not surprisingly 
produced certain gross evils, though it also in many ways 
served the purposes of civilization. The outstanding evil was 
the too marked inequality in the distribution of wealth. Partly 
subconsciously, partly unavoidably, the preposterously rich 
men were responsible for appalling cruelties—child labour, 
sweated labour, among them. At the beginning of the pre- 
sent century the general world position was that Britain and 
France shared between them the main Capitalist spoils of the 
world, their colonial possessions being economic factors in 
their national wealth. That wealth disproportionately accrued 
to the few rich, and therefore influential, people aforesaid. 
Now prosperity has a way of sapping the intelligence and 
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softening the fibre of man and nation. When aman has much 
to lose he is susceptible to the complexes of fear in their 
various forms; just as a man who has nothing to lose has, 
at any rate, a better chance of taking a sane, courageous and 
objective view of affairs. Whatever view be taken of the 
Anglo-French Entente Cordiale of 1904, it cannot be denied 
that in the decade before the Great War the rich imperialists 
of France and Britain were jealously afraid of their German 
competitors. It is my belief that with greater wisdom on our 
part and despite the challenge of an unwise and provocative 
German people, the War of 1914 could have been avoided. It 
was fated, however, by that War, that many of the influential 
rich should be brought low. 

In 1918 there was still something left of Britain’s former 
wealth, depleted though it was. In the second Anglo-German 
war, now joined, there is no apparent need for the heroics 
of the battlefield. The two countries—for Germany’s motive 
of acquisitiveness in the field of Capitalist spoils has equally 
led to her undoing—are quickly undermining each other’s 
foundations in the financial and economic structure. Britain, 
starting this war with an income tax of 8s. in the £ (7s. 6d. 
plus the equivalent of 6d. in the form of National Defence 
contribution) is spending £8,000,000 a day, destined to reach 
410,000,000 within the year (if the combatants last out so 
long) even without land, air or sea engagements in the or- 
dinary military sense. Germany is attempting, by methods 
that make an art of Schrecklichkeit, to sink any ship that 
approaches a British port. Britain is engaged, through the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare (that monument of an ironic 
civilization) in inviting her own ruin for no other purpose 
than to ensure the ruin of Germany. We buy everything we 
can from the nations of South-East Europe, not because we 
want them, but to prevent Germany from buying them. We 
pay as high (not as low) prices as possible so that, if we fail 
to buy the lot, the price as raised by ourselves will have to 
be paid competitively by Germany, and Germany’s reserve of 
foreign exchange will thus be depleted. To achieve this end 
we ourselves face thé formidable task of finding the equivalent 
of some £700,000,000 a year in foreign exchange to pay the 
bill. Commerce, being in the original Capitalist theory of 
the nineteenth century, a means of mutual service, is turned 
in the twentieth century into a means of mutual destruction. 
The system is destroying itself. 
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Nor, in the nature of things, can the process last long. The 
financial pace rages as no financial blizzard has ever raged in 
the history of the world. What is to be the end? When 
Germany and Britain have impoverished and exhausted each 
other the sequel may well fashion itself : (1) they must ‘‘dis- 
arm,’’ for the reason that they cannot any longer pay for 
armaments; (2) the process of rebuilding a prostrate world 
must begin from the foundation. The necessary capital will 
not now be provided by the few rich (who will have been 
eliminated from civilization) but will have to be contributed 
from the mass of the people in small quantities in all 
countries. Thereby national barriers themselves will auto- 
matically tend to be less important. A new Capitalism broadly 
based over the people in general will tend to abolish the ex- 
tremes of both poverty and riches. 

**Hitlerism’’ will thus have died its natural death. The 
political totalitarianism launched upon the world in 1914 will 
have run its course and served its mysterious purpose. When, 
in 1914, the influential rich, to win a war, and thereby to de- 
feat their competitors, invested Governments with total power 
over the lives and fortunes of individuals, they instituted 
something which could not again be controlled until it had 
completed its devastating and unpredictable work. Political 
liberty itself had been banished. The tyranny of Governments 
had been launched upon a course which inevitably gained 
momentum. Bolshevism in Russia, Fascism in Italy, Nazi- 
ism in Germany, were the spreading results of the system of 
concentrated power in the hands of Governments, instituted in 
1914 as (it was forlornly hoped) a temporary war measure. The 
redress is being staged before our eyes. That system is 
doomed. When it has collapsed, the ‘‘danger to liberty,”’ 
whether emanating from the particular manifestation we know 
as Hitlerism or Stalinism, will also have been removed. The 
war will indeed be won, if not in a sense understood by the 
conventional Jingoes. There will almost inevitably follow a 
period of true and broad prosperity, equally shared by the 
masses of people in all countries : the second and better lease 
of life to be given to the Capitalist system. Let us, therefore, 
pour out our £8,000,000 a day with a light heart; for the 
cause is just (even though we may not yet see it), and the 


‘ great deliverance is at hand. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
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SUMMER NIGHT 
B LACKBIRDS saw ghosts and chinked at them in the 


white, liquid twilight. Young barn-owls cried eerily, 

cried for their parents who had forsaken them, even 
driven them away, for a second clutch of white eggs lay on the 
rafters of a black-tarred barn. Women had worked in the 
fields on either side of the grand avenue until the fading light 
made them think of the trudge home, and a welcome bed be- 
neath weary limbs. The click of hoe on stones had punctuated 
the murmurs of conversation : voices grew subdued with the 
coming of night. 

There was a hurting sweetness in the air: the scent of 
fresh-scythed grass lying in neglected swaths, the fragrance 
of limes, of haystacks, of honeysuckle wooed by pale moths 
whose wings quapped the yellow trumpets, the scent of dew- 
freshened earth, of meadow-sweet and dock leaves crushed by 
a passing hoof, and a hundred other scents indistinguishable, 
lost in the dusty heat of day, all mingled now in a sweet atmos- 
phere, 

. SO sweet, the sense faints picturing them— 


for this fragrance was too much for one sense alone : it became 
an experience of the whole consciousness, one’s spirit was 
bathed and refreshed. 

How urgent was the desire to hold everything fast as it was 
in that moment! How agonizing to know it was slipping 
away even as one waited: the sweet air, the cool, liquid 
twilight, the grand avenue stretching away, its sides of syca- 
more and chestnut and lime converging in the near-distance, 
the grace of boles emphasized against the paling sky in which 
the first stars glittered, the dim dusk-bower of arching 
branches, the quiet bats tilting dexterously, vanishing, re-ap- 
pearing with sudden flicker past one’s cheek. A friendly 
robin, heard more than seen, warbled a few uncertain melan- 
choly notes, and dropped with flirt of wing and tail to glean 
what he could out of roadside dung. Then was heard the 
mourn of kennelled dog, the creaking of a well windlass, the 
laughing voice of a girl (sounds which at dusk assume a vague 
romantic import, where, in day time, they are unheeded), the 
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distant chime of church bells where ringers practised the Nine 
Tailors, the hour forgotten in the pleasure of skill. Far away 
rang the bells, more like the memory of a sound than sound 
itself : 
. . + Was it yesterday 
We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 


Twilight merged into the pale yellow-green light of the 
moon’s rising—above a horizon of cottages—vast and gleam- 
ing as she would not be when she attained the high open sky. 
As she passed into a wad of cloud, a star to the west swelled 
and glittered, fading again like a disappointed hope as she 
emerged. 

In the lake beyond the avenue her image was shattered into 
a dozen segments, a dozen shimmering vital bars, by the 
quiet movement of swans. Dimly white, mysterious, these 
two cruised on guard while seven cygnets floated between 
them, some with heads beneath ashen-brown wings, others 
whispering sibilantly, whispering as children do in softer 
tones at the fall of night, drowsing into sleep, yet still mur- 
muring. 

Languidly the swans drifted, graceful necks inclining back- 
wards ; gently the water rippled out, each ripple fluted and fine 
in the pale light as it swelled towards the margin where rats 
trickled, shadow-furtive, up and down, halting to touch noses 
with one another, as if demanding the countersign in a world 
which was their enemy. A bat dipped to drink in flight, so 
silently that the ears were strained to listen and almost per- 
suaded themselves they heard ; the cygnets whispered. 

Beyond the narrow lake white wings curved noiselessly and 
briefly against the black crouching gorse bushes; the shriek 
that echoed across the sound-board of the water was alien to 
the soft loveliness of those white curves. The owl reeled in 
sight again, dimly beautiful : 


. . » lovely are the curves of the white owl, sweeping 
Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star. 


The rats had vanished at the foreboding shriek, but the owl 
found other prey in the rough turf about the gorse. She sat 
somewhere invisible, seen only when she reeled out or bobbed 
away towards her rafter-home, or reappeared out of darkness 
to resume her hunting. Back and forth she went, seven times 
in half an hour. Then she moved elsewhere, crying tit-a-t# 
to her mate, for owls like to hunt within hearing of each other. 


















& 09 
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A sublime stillness had settled upon the land. The moor 
rode higher now, seeming to travel at great speed by reason 
of the cloudlets that sped past her face. Such an unearthly, 
beautiful, sinister light she cast upon lake and black trees; 
small wonder that men had once both worshipped and feared 
her. It was as though she wove a spell: one was reluctant 
to disturb this night-peace by moving, one wished to continue 
impersonal in it, letting consciousness drift at leisure and the 
mind empty itself of all the accumulated dust and ort, to take 
fresh reviving rest from this beauty (a rest that does not come 
with mere sleep), which music alone could interpret or repre- 
sent. 

Here, for a while, the moil and toil and sweat of the day’s 
life was forgotten in a loveliness at which the mind could only 
dumbly wonder, and which was rich with the profound spirit 
of security and peace. 

The cygnets whispered urgently, all were awake now and 
paddled towards the middle waters. The swans cruised be- 
tween them and the shore: a black, slim shape trotted by, a 
fox on his way to rabbit-populous meadows. He loped past, 
uninterested in the swans, who would have killed him in fury. 
The cygnets settled again and slept. The majestic swans re- 


laxed. 


Stars battled with the clouds; a vast broken bank came 
slowly up out of the south and grew radiant with a bower of 
iridescence the moon cast upon it. But then she rushed be- 
hind it, and the lake and the gorse and the black screen of 
pines on the little island lay in a light that was ugly and cold, 
yet which made the beauty that had gone before seem lovelier 


still. 


THE JEWEL BIRDS 


I had watched the courtship of the same pair of kingfishers 
long ago in March, when the lake was still a cheerless place, 
its wind-stippled water reflecting grey clouds and leafless 
trees, when the cob-swan was pugnaciously harrying his last- 
year cygnets up the banks, thrusting forward with powerful 
strokes of his black-webbed feet. With eager, shrill whistles 
the male kingfisher had pursued his mate through the willows 
and back again, over the trees and then down—two whirr- 
winged, rapid shapes of blue, lacking the sun to burnish their 
glorious plumage. That was more than three months ago, 
and the second brood was now being reared. I wonder where 
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the first set of young ones went, of those that survived the 
fierce round of Nature! Their presence would not long be 
tolerated once they could fend for themselves. 

The tunnel nest was in a steep bank flanked by ragged robin 
and swelling bulrushes, loud with the indignant chatter of 
warblers: for years kingfishers had used the same place. | 
poled the iron boat (its prow white with droppings of one or 
other of the fishers, for it was a favourite post when moored) 
into the rushes and, by acrobating on the bulwark and lean- 
ing against the bank, could reach my arm some way into the 
smaljl tunnel which sloped upward. Fortunately, I had rolled 
up my sleeve : when I withdrew my arm, hand and wrist were 
plastered with a green slime, an offensive setting for such 
jewel-birds! A taint of rotting fish lingered about the mouth 
of the tunnel (which, measuring with a stick, I found to be 
about three feet long), reminding me of a cormorant colony 
I had visited recently. It made me think that of our five major 
senses, it is the sense of smell which, when offended, can 
cause us most distress. 

When I poled out of the bed, I found the family that had 
until recently inhabited this unsavoury chamber, perching, 
six in line, on the branch of a willow: I heard them before I 
saw them, they were uttering an incessant purring trill, for 
fish, fish, fish. Large-headed, large-billed, they had lost their 
down and were clothed in plumage more or less like that of 
the adults, except that it was duller, lacking that burnished, 
metallic look. Admirably motionless, they waited, black bills 
elevated. They had not seen me, ten yards away; perhaps 
they were too hungry to look for anything but the return of 
the mother bird and, as one end of the lake was bordered by 
a farm, they were probably accustomed to the presence of 
human beings. I sat down in the boat. Soon the trill rose 
excitedly : they had seen their mother. Peeet! A shrill, clear 
whistle sounded out, and low above the water a kingfisher 
sped, a blur-winged scarab, blue-green and lovely in the sun- 
shine. Low she kept until close to the willow and then, rising 
abruptly, alighted in the midst of her excited, trilling brood. 
With a flicking of short blue wings she fed first one, then a 
second youngling on either side of her. It was all done in a 
moment or two, after which she sped off again, her back a 
beautiful cobalt, to her post out of sight beyond the reeds. 

With heads so large in proportion to their wedge-shaped 
bodies, the birds sat there hunched up, continuing to trill 
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softly. In avery short while the mother came skimming back, 
a fish, two or three inches long, visible in her beak, and prob- 
ably there were others in her gorge. As she rose swiftly, the 
lovely cobalt of her back changed momentarily to a soft satin 
reen. 
; She must have been going backwards and forwards for half 
an hour, quite unconscious—or apparently so—of my pre- 
sence. It did not seem to occur to her to move the family 
nearer her fishing post to save labour. However, the lake, 
beautiful in its reeds and water flowers, and flanked by fine 
holm-oaks and whispering aspens, teemed with small fish, 
gudgeon and roach and minnow, handsome in metallic green 
and gold, and was a happy hunting ground indeed for the 
kingfishers. It would have supplied the needs of a dozen 
pairs, yet the pair in possession were not likely to tolerate any 
rivals. 

Apart from her exquisite beauty of colour, the speed at 
which the mother bird travelled with such tiny wings was 
wonderful. To illustrate this by one comparison: the nut- 
hatch is two inches shorter in the body than the kingfisher, 
yet its wings are almost half an inch longer. 

At last she decided that the youngsters had had enough 
small fish and aquatic insects stuffed down their eager gullets, 
and, accepting the inevitable, they ceased to trill and sat 
primly there, while she perched on another branch from which 
she proceeded to do some fishing on her own account. 

Intently watching the water a foot or two below her, she 
poised a moment, then plunged headlong through the surface, 
too quick for the eye to follow clearly, and almost before the 
small splash had subsided, she darted up again, a fish tightly 
held in her beak. The luckless minnow, or whatever it was, 
gripped by the tail, she beat it vehemently on the branch. 
Then she jerked up her head; the fish glinted briefly—and 
disappeared before the watching eyes of the novices. It was 
all done with an air of pert self-assurance and efficiency, both 
droll and admirable. 

However, her improvised perch did not satisfy her and she 
skimmed out low above the placid, sky-reflecting water, wings 
beating too speedily to be visible save in a blur, suggesting 
the rapidity with which those tiny rounded limbs worked. As 
she went, a whistle was uttered across the lake. From the left 
a second lovely blue-green scarab appeared, to the excitement 
of the youngsters. But the male kingfisher had nothing for 
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them. He sped straight towards me and, to my delight, actu- 
ally alighted on the prow of the boat (I have heard of king- 
fishers perching on the tip of anglers’ rods!). 

Quite indifferent, he sat facing me, with short tail and large 
head, jerking spasmodically. Here was a jewel-bird if ever 
there was one: with his flame-chestnut breast afire, his alert 
blue head, his cobalt back and wings, his compact shape, he 
was of wonderful beauty, and surely the loveliest bird we have. 
His very smallness and neatness add to his charm. 

He turned his back on me, darted out and hovered above 
the water, wings whirring, bearing him up as if he were 
suspended by a thread from the willow, then he changed his 
mind, and sped off along the edge of the bed in the direction 
his mate had taken. Peeet! His clear, ardent whistle rang 
out and he was gone—flight, shape, call, size, character, de- 
meanour, jewel-plumage, all so appropriate to each other, all 
combining to make the integral loveliness of a creature perse- 
cuted, as often as not (and his dead body paid for), in the 
name of sport. 

ALAN JENKINS. 





V erbum Spirans Amorem 


**In us, as well as in God, love must proceed from the Word, that is, from 
the spiritual perception of the truth, in faith.’’-—Maritain. 


OW on the silence of Eternity 
God breathed a Word, begotten of His Mind. 
Within that Word all wisdom was defined— 
The truth of God, the plan of worlds to be. 
That truth, to senses clouded utterly, 
We mortals, in our cavern dark confined, 
See but in semblance, seeking still to find 
In fleeting shadows truth’s reality. 


Fitful the gleams that from the altar flame 
Of truth’s veiled shrine steal softly down to light 
Our steps to truth, groping uncertain ways : 
Each gleam a spark, to kindle through our night 
A glowing love for what we weakly name, 
Till love at last shall show Him to our gaze. 


T. CORBISHLEY. 





NEUTRALITY AND THE NEUTRALS 


FEW days ago there appeared in The Daily Mail a 
A cartoon which recalled the ancient and pathetic legend 

of the Ten Little Nigger Boys. It caught them just 
at the moment when ‘“‘there were six,’’ six little blackamoors 
awkwardly balancing on a slippery pole over a river, and each 
with the name of a European Power around his headgear. 
Bobbing idly on the waters were four hats that once graced 
the heads of Nigger Boys One to Four, a silent witness to 
their owners’ fate, for swimming beneath the pole were two 
decidedly unpleasant alligators, ornamented with those grisly 
symbols, the swastika and the sickle with hammer. The float- 
ing hats bore the names of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and now Finland. 

The two alligators date the picture and make plain the re- 
ference to Mr. Churchill’s broadcast speech of January 2oth, 
with its hint of a suggestion that various neutral Powers to 
which he referred, along with others he had not mentioned, 
should, with one spontaneous impulse, stand together with 
the British and French Empires against aggression. At pre- 
sent, he insisted, their plight was a lamentable one, and would 
become much worse: they were bowing humbly and in fear 
to German threats, comforting themselves with the thought 
that Britain and France would win, each hoping that if he 
fed the crocodile enough the crocodile would eat him last. 
“‘All hope that the storm will pass before their turn comes to 
be devoured. But the storm will not pass. It will rage and 
roar, ever more loudly—ever more widely. . . There is no 
chance of a speedy end except through united action, and if 
at any time Britain and France, wearying of the struggle, were 
to make a shameful peace, nothing would remain for the 
smaller States of Europe, with their shipping and their pos- 
sessions, but to be divided between the opposite, though 
similar, barbarisms of Nazidom and Bolshevism.’’ 

Mr. Churchill’s hypothetical appeal met with little expres- 
sion of sympathy, and indeed with scant response, among the 
smaller neutrals. This was understandable, for their fear of 
Germany, in particular, is very real. Any action they might 
take would be attended with risks and dangers they do not 
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feel prepared to face. But Mr. Churchill’s dilemma remains 
for them a true one. Either they act now and assist the 
Allies to overcome aggression, or they wait till the two major 
‘‘bullies’’ among the Powers choose to turn in their direction. 
It is not a happy position between the Scylla of intervention 
and the Charybdis of being attacked and maybe swallowed at 
some later date. Their one hope, for the present, is that they 
may just succeed in steering past those two alternatives in 
the mid-channel of neutrality. And who will have the heart 
to blame them too severely even if their course at times be no 
very honourable one, as was shown recently in the somewhat 
questionable behaviour of Norway prior to the “‘Altmark’”’ 
incident, and by the Swedish refusal to allow the transit of 
effective aid to the sorely-harassed and heroic Finns? The 
future of the smaller neutral countries is even further 
threatened by the so-called peace suggestions that are being 
put abroad from Berlin with their proposal of spheres of in- 
fluence for the Soviet, Germany and Italy, spheres in which 
the interests of the neutrals concerned will take a very decided 
second place or be sacrificed altogether. 

The question of neutrality needs to be considered, however, 
not merely on the basis of expediency and self-interest, but 
from certain principles commonly accepted in Christian inter- 
national thought. To-day, after a decade and a half of 
notions, idealistic and otherwise, such as ‘‘collective security”’ 
and ‘‘one for all, and all for one,’’ the pendulum has swung 
viciously in the opposite direction. Non-belligerency or strict 
neutrality or some position, subtly graded between the two, 
is held to be not only the more advantageous but even the 
more moral attitude. Non-intervention at any price—this has 
become the law, no doubt with the hope of making as good a 
thing out of the war as possible: at least the troubles of 
others are not to be permitted to disturb one’s own equili- 
brium. If pushed to the extreme and erected into a guiding 
norm of international life, this principle would be perilously 
near the 62nd proposition condemned in the Syllabus of Pius 
IX. It stands to reason that any country must take account 
of its own interests: what is here denied, and even con- 
demned, is that they are the only things it need take into 
consideration. 

The problems of intervention and of neutrality are clearly 
envisaged in an excellent manual, prepared and published in 
1936 by the International Union of Social Studies, a body of 
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Catholic students and authorities on international questions 
under the presidency of Cardinal Van Roey.’ After dealing 
with the natural society of States, which is rooted in the very 
order of things, and finds its justification in human nature 
itself, and with the rights and duties of States as well as with 
their mutual relations in what may be called a condition of 
‘Unorganized International Society,’’ it goes on to treat at 
some length of these problems of intervention and neutrality.’ 
The epithet ‘‘unorganized’’ means that the principles here 
enunciated are intended to apply quite apart from any posi- 
tive international organization such as the League of Nations. 
Since Britain and France, in their declaration of war on Ger- 
many, did not appeal to the League, this may, for the pre- 
sent, be left out of account, though obviously its existence, 
arid membership of it, intensify the duty of intervention on 
the part of neutrals wherever such duty can be found. 

The doctrine of the Code may be summarized as follows. 
When a war breaks out between two States, the other Powers 
have to choose between two alternatives, those of interven- 
tion and neutrality. Intervention does not necessarily mean 
war. It can take many forms: diplomatic representations, 
economic measures, embargo, peaceful blockade, military or 
- naval demonstrations. War is the extreme form of interven- 


tion which can be justified only for a very grave motive and 
when other methods have proved a failure. Such intervention 
is lawful only if it take place on behalf of the belligerent 
Power that has a just cause for war: it is never permissible 
to assist, to intervene in favour of the aggressor. 

In the absence of an international organization that is 


1 “Code de Morale internationale.’’ Paris: Editions Spes. Price, 12.00 fr. 
An English edition, entitled ‘‘Code of International Ethics,’’ was published 
in 1937 by the Catholic Social Guild. Drawn up in schematic form—with 
a sequence of chapters and numbered paragraphs—it is an admirable produc- 
tion and can be of the greatest value in helping Catholics to form their con- 
science, and to clarify their outlook in the present international chaos. The 
preface, while it acknowledges that the Code claims no infallibility but the 
one merit of sincere intention and prudent statement, explains its purpose in 
the following paragraph: ‘‘It is, therefore, clear that Christian teachers need 
a ‘specialized’ manual which presents their views on international relations 
seriously and with sufficient fullness on all essential questions concerning those 
great events which nowadays go beyond the internal policy of States. One 
of the aims of the compilers of this ‘Code of International Ethics’ has been to 
satisfy this demand. But they have also desired to do something more, namely, 
to give to all who wish to be acquainted with Catholic thought on the prob- 
lems of international ethics, a book which, though it remains of a dogmatic 
and philosophic nature, makes continuous use (as the many quotations show) 
of the doctrinal tradition of the great theologians and the very important Papal 
documents issued during and after the Great War.” 

*Op. cit., pp. 100—106; cf., also, pp. 30—33. 
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juridically organized and able to keep order among States, 
intervention will be justified in the four following cases : 


(a) when a State has recourse to it to defend its legitimate 
interests which have been unjustly attacked or threatened 
by the policy of another Power. Here intervention is 
only the legitimate exercise of the right of self-preserva- 
tion. 

(6) when its object is to assist a third Power which is the 
victim of unjust aggression. 

(c) when its purpose is to secure respect for certain rules 
of the Law of Nations, the observance of which is a vital 
necessity for all members of international society. 

(d) when it is resorted to for the defence of the higher rights 
and interests of humanity against barbarism. 


Intervention may be a matter of strict justice when a State 
has undertaken by treaty to protect a friendly or allied Power 
in its just demands, when it has bound itself to assist another 
State unjustly attacked. In all other cases it is a duty of 
charity, since the existence of a natural society of States 
obliges them to mutual assistance of one another. But natur- 
ally such a duty in charity, even where it be felt to exist, can- 


not be held to bind a country if its fulfilment is to involve 
heavy sacrifices and grave dangers : there must at any rate be 
a proportion between the risks incurred and the likely suc- 
cess of such intervention. The first purpose of a State is “‘to 
protect the rights and interests of its members, and it would 
be betraying its essential mission if it exposed itself to sacri- 
fices and dangers, the result of which would be to imperil the 
life or property of the citizens under its care. As the conse- 
quences of an armed intervention are usually difficult to fore- 
tell, States will often discover in this uncertainty a legitimate 
excuse for abstention.’’ The Code, therefore, concludes that 
“‘except in the case when intervention becomes a positive duty, 
a State can, in the present unorganized condition of inter- 
national society, deliberately refrain from taking part in a 
conflict between two or more nations and proclaim its neu- 
trality.”’ * 

The alternative to intervention is neutrality : a State refuses 
to declare itself for either of the belligerent parties and an- 
nounces its intention of remaining outside the particular quar- 


1 Op. cit., pp. 32—33. 
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rel. This attitude involves a number of rights and duties that 
have been gradually defined, for example, in the Conventions 
of the 2nd Hague Conference in 1907. The position of a neu- 
tral Power is, therefore, juridically established, though there 
may be some difficulty in reconciling the liberty of action 
claimed by the neutrals and the freedom on which a belligerent 
will insist for the effective conduct of the war. It must, how- 
ever, be noted that the whole idea of war has undergone a 
considerable change in the minds of secular theorists since 
the eighteenth century. In Christian thought, war is merely 
a defensive action in the service of Right: otherwise it is un- 
justified and wrong. The lay theorists have come to regard 
it as a trial of strength to settle some dispute between two or 
more adversaries. Now, as long as this interpretation is ac- 
cepted, as long as both parties—the just and unjust, the at- 
tacked and the aggressor—are treated in international law as 
on exactly the same footing, then there is every reason for 
third parties to preserve their neutrality. As Pére de la 
Briére well remarks, with reference to the old right of transitus 
innocuus for the troops of the just belligerent, ‘‘if war is to 
be regarded as a duel, in which the adversaries have equal 
rights, the third Powers have not the slightest obligation to 
make a distinction between the guilty belligerent and the bel- 


ligerent who has a just cause for war, between the criminal 
and the policeman, but must deliberately hold themselves 
aloof from the struggle, respect impartialiy the conditions of 
the duel, and claim on principle an abstention and immunity 
which will take on a normal and juridical character, and be- 


come a condition of Right. 

But these notions of war and of neutrality, though they may 
be sanctioned by positive international law, do not corre- 
spond with traditional Christian thought. In the first place, 
they contain a total disregard of morality in international 
dealings—a position that no serious Christian can accept— 
and, secondly, they arise from an individualistic and atomic 
point of view which is as harmful in international as in social 
life. For this view takes no account of any other obligations 
between States than those assumed for convenience and in- 
terest, and refuses to see that while one Power may be 
sovereign and independent within its own territory, it still 


1“Code,’* pp. 104—105. Cf. Metternich’s reference to the ‘‘principle of 
non-intervention”’ as that principle which burglars invoke against the police, 
and incendiaries against the fire brigade. 
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remains linked with other Powers in a natural family of 
peoples, quite apart from the actual existence of international 
tribunals or organized societies. For a Christian this posi- 
tion is absolutely untenable, as is the corresponding assump- 
tion that morality has no place in international dealings. Even 
in its own domain a State is not absolute in the sense that it 
can interfere with, or abolish at its own pleasure, the rights 
of individuals, families and other groups: should it do so, it 
is behaving unjustly. In its attitude towards other States it 
is bound by similar principles of justice, and even charity, 
which are not the result of any positive agreement, though 
some agreement may be needed to specify them, but are 
rooted in the very order of things. 

Once again, a Christian will not find it difficult to under- 
stand these principles. There is one God, one common 
Creator, one Lord and Father of all; man’s destiny is always 
and everywhere the same, and State and international society 
are there, in the last resort, to assist men to fulfil this common 
destiny. Leaving aside all consideration of economic and 
cultural interdependence, there is clearly a natural unity of the 
human race which brings with it the obligation of securing 
international peace and justice, and of opposing and resisting 
by common effort any Powers that violate this justice and 
make it impossible for men to enjoy this peace. No Power, 
however strongly and for whatever good reasons it may de- 
clare its neutrality, can remain entirely indifferent to war that 
has broken out among other Powers. And the clearer it is 
that one Power is the aggressor, so much the less justification 
have other Powers to remain uninterested in its conduct and 
its outcome or—still worse—to make use of it as an occasion 
of private profit or aggrandizement. 

It is scarcely necessary to insist at any length upon the 
Christian notion of the various States and peoples as mem- 
bers of one human family. The oft-quoted passages of Suarez 
and Taparelli could be multiplied without much difficulty. 
“‘The human race,’’ writes the former, ‘‘though divided into 
no matter how many different peoples and nations, has, for 
all that, a certain unity, a unity not merely physical, but also, 
in a sense, political and moral. .. Wherefore, though any 
one State, Republic or Kingdom, be in itself a perfect com- 
munity and constant in its members, nevertheless, each of 
the States is also a member, in a certain manner, of the world, 
as far as the human race is concerned. .. For this reason 
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they need some law whereby they may be directed and rightly 
ruled in this kind of communication and society.’’* More 
recently Taparelli added that ‘‘it is nature itself, that eloquent 
interpreter of the divine will, which calls all people to form 
among themselves one universal association and at the same 
time makes it their duty to do so.’’* The same important 
notion is forcibly emphasized by Benedict XV in various 
Papal documents during and after the last War. 


The Gospel has not one law of charity for individuals 
[he wrote in the Encyclical ‘‘Pacem Dei Munus Pul- 
cherrimum’’ (May 23, 1920)] and another for States and 
nations, which are indeed but collections of individuals. 
The war being over, people seem called to a general re- 
conciliation not only from motives of charity, but from 
necessity ; the nations are naturally drawn together by 
the need they have of one another, and by the bond of 
mutual good will, bonds which are to-day strengthened 
by the development of civilization and the marvellous in- 
crease of communication. 

Things being thus restored, the order required by jus- 
tice and charity re-established and the nations reconciled, 
it is much to be desired that all States, putting aside 
mutual suspicion, should unite in one league or rather a 
sort of family of peoples, calculated both to maintain their 
own independence and safeguard the order of human 
society. What specially, amongst other reasons, calls 
for such an association of nations, is the need generally 
recognized of making every effort to abolish or reduce 
the enormous burden of the military expenditure which 
States can no longer bear, in order to prevent these disas- 
trous wars, or at least to remove the danger of them as 
far as possible. So would each nation be assured not 
only of its independence, but also of the integrity of its 
territory within its just frontiers. 


Bearing this in mind, the ‘‘Code of International Ethics’’ 
asserts that no nation can consider any war between other 
Powers as something with which it is not concerned: a war 
is never merely a res inter alios acta, a matter for the interested 
parties and for nobody eise. ‘‘In fact neutrality, which con- 


1 Suarez, ‘‘De Legibus,’’ Book II, chap. xix, par. 9. 
* Taparelli d’Azeglio, ‘‘Essai Théorique de Droit Naturel,’’ Book VI, chap. 


iii, art. 1, 1297. 
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siders war as a res inter alios acta, is the very negation of 
that solidarity which must unite nations in the common de- 
fence of justice and international order. Whether it be an 
admission of failure, prudent abstention, or selfish move, neu- 
trality is always an inglorious shift; it should not find place 
in a well-organized society of nations which denounces an 
unjust war as a crime against humanity and mobilizes against 
it the repressive power of all States.’’ ’ 

If we insist, as insist we must, that international dealings 
are subject to the claims and laws of morality, and if, further, 
we agree that all States have duties and obligations from the 
very fact that they are members of a family of nations, then 
a neutral Power is no longer justified in standing aside from 
the present war and treating it as of no concern to itself. This 
does not, of course, mean that the neutral Power in question 
should intervene, regardless of all consequences. Not every 
David, when he tackles a Goliath, can expect to have the good 
fortune of his scriptural prototype. Consequently, it is fully 
understood that the smaller European neutrals will not actively 
oppose Germany even when they are fully convinced that 
German aggression is the chief, and indeed the sole cause of 
the present war. But what is valid for a smaller neutral, does 
not hold in quite the same sense for a major Power : indeed, 
it could be argued that countries like the United States and 
Italy ought to throw their influence, possibly even their active 
forces, into the scale on behalf of the Allies. For the moment 
we do not wish to stress this argument (these countries should 
be best able to judge for themselves) ; our contention is that 
neutrality is not an attitude that should be taken up quite 
irrespective of the rights and wrongs of this particular war. 
Such a notion of neutrality ignores too many vital facts of 
which Christian thought takes cognizance. 

Whatever its mistakes and failures, however powerless the 
League of Nations may have proved itself in facing difficulties 
between the greater Powers, the idea of an association of 
peoples for their common good and to safeguard their mutual 
peace and understanding was completely in accord with Chris- 
tian teaching. To-day the League’s failure has inclined many 
of its former advocates to suppose that the idea was wrong 
from the beginning, and to fall back upon strong national 
armaments as the only adequate defence. Smaller Powers 
are left to look after themselves as best they can. There were 


1 “*Code,”’ p. 105. 
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reasons enough for this failure: the too close attachment of 
the League Covenant to the Treaty of Versailles, the initial 
failure to admit post-War Germany as a member, the final 
mistake of admitting Soviet Russia under any conditions 
whatsoever, the generally ‘‘liberal’’ and Masonic atmosphere. 
But, when all is said and done, the League did stand for the 
recognition of International Law, did offer a wholesome alter- 
native to the banditry and brigandage now let loose in Europe, 
did actually achieve a great deal in the protection of minorities 
now grossly persecuted, and, finally, upheld the ideal of 
something more exalted than the brutal gospel of force and 
race. Its ideal of ‘‘collective security’? may have been Utopian, 
and certainly broke down when faced with a major issue : but 
in it was implicit the real truth that a war of aggression is a 
crime not only against the country which is its victim, but 
against the comity of nations that accept and practise reason- 
able standards in their dealings with one another. The parable 
of the good Samaritan may not be an easy text on which to 
preach an international sermon: it is not difficult for any 
country to discover that the role of the priest or levite is more 
comfortable and less exacting. However, the Geneva League 
did attempt to portray the parable’s third character; it may 
have proved an ineffective, and at times a not too unselfish 
Samaritan ; but, for all its faults, it did realize that something 
more than the priest’s and levite’s parts were necessary if a 
better international order was to be achieved. 

Turning now from principles to the present situation, it can 
be argued that the action of the Allies in declaring war on 
Germany was an exercise of intervention that was thoroughly 
justified and just. Earlier in this article we quoted from the 
“Code of International Ethics’’ four cases in which such inter- 
vention deserved approval. The first of these cases was that 
in which a State ‘‘intervened’’ to defend its legitimate in- 
terests which had been unjustly attacked or threatened. Let 
us suppose for the moment that the German policy of ag- 
grandizement involved no serious threat to legitimate British 
and French interests. There still remain the three other cases 
which appear to be very much to the point. In the first of 
these, intervention was said to be justified to assist a third 
Power, the subject of an unjust aggression. This war com- 
menced with the wanton and violent German invasion of 
Poland. No amount of special pleading or propaganda can 
disguise the fact that this attack was unprovoked, uncalled 
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for, and unjustified: it was, and remains, a clear example 
of unjust aggression. Even had there been no British and 
French guarantee given to Poland, the Allies would have been 
justified in assisting that ill-used country, naturally in the 
only manner in which such assistance could practically be 
given, namely, by declaring a state of war between Germany 
and themselves. The existence of a guarantee meant that this 
intervention was a matter not only of charity but of justice 
also. Whether or not the guarantee was wise, seeing that the 
Allies could give Poland little immediate help, is quite another 
question : its existence did not lessen Germany’s guilt, for it 
was an entirely defensive arrangement, and even if it had not 
been given, the Allies, or, for that matter, any other Powers, 
could justifiably have gone to Poland’s help. The same ar- 
gument can be applied to Finland, which was savagely at- 
tacked by Russia without a shadow of excuse. Here, again, 
intervention on Finland’s behalf would have been more than 
permissible, would have been a noble action. That it was 
not undertaken is frankly to be deplored. The Allies, though 
ready to do so, were late to fate the new situation; Norway 
and Sweden were frightened into inaction; and Germany, so 
conspicuous an aggressor against Poland, now aided and 
abetted the equally villainous aggression of the Soviets. 
Another situation in which the ‘‘Code of International 
Ethics’’ allows intervention is ‘‘when its purpose is to secure 
the respect of certain rules of the Law of Nations, the obser- 
vance of which is of vital interest to international society.” 
When one remembers the Nazi record, during the past few 
years, of pledges given to be broken whenever it was con- 
venient, of solemn agreements that were ignored when the 
time seemed ripe for further attack, of complete contempt for 
truth and decency in international dealings, it is surely not 
difficult to argue that the action of Britain and France can be 
justified on this ground alone. For it is not merely certain 
rules of international behaviour that have been ignored and 
jettisoned, both prior to and during the war; the whole con- 
ception of a Law of Nations is repudiated. The Nazi Party has 
made itself supreme in Germany, where its one law of conduct 
is its own interest and whatever it may choose, for the time 
being, to regard as the national welfare. This accusation of 
sheer opportunism is thoroughly well-founded. A year ago 
the Party advertised itself as the main bulwark of European 
defence in face of the Bolshevist peril: to-day it has brought 
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that peril to the confines of Scandinavia and the Balkans, is 
hand in glove with the notorious Stalin and his atheistic 
canaille, and itself now professes a species of neo-Bolshevism, 
directed against the tradition, the religion and the civilization 
of the West. To-morrow it would declare itself neo-anything- 
you-like, provided only it be allowed to remain in possession 
of its ill-gotten plunder. Truth for it has no relation to pre- 
sent meaning or future purposes, it is a bare manceuvre to 
lull the next adversary into false security until the Nazis are 
quite ready to deal with him. Honour has become arrogance 
and self-assertion in a people that lack entirely the English 
sense Of sportsmanship, the chivalry of the French and 
Spanish, the courtesy of Italy. Its claim to Lebensraum is 
to ride roughshod across the claims of other peoples, where 
these can be trampled underfoot with sufficient impunity. To 
the wedding march of a fawning Press and Radio, and the 
half-hearted ‘‘hurrahs’’ of a cowed and subservient folk, cun- 
ning and brutality have been mated, and their monstrous off- 
spring lurks at the very heart of Europe, more abominable 
than any merely savage Power, because of its technique of 
propaganda and destruction. Britain and France did not want, 
do not want, this war. Time and time again they refrained 
from action—when the Rhineland was occupied, when Austria 
was annexed, at Munich and in March, 1939; they waited and 
hoped, in the interests of peace. If they are to blame, it is 
because they clung to peace too eagerly, it is because they 
hesitated for so long to defend order and international law. 
We have argued on previous occasions—and the argument 
deserves re-statement—that the Allies are, in the main, de- 
fending freedom and decency in international relations, are 
upholding the rule of law and reason against brutal and ir- 
responsible force. Under this heading, the present issue is 
whether international dealings are to have a basis of law and 
right and mutual agreement, in which promises and guaran- 
tees are binding, or are to be reduced to the barest technique 
of trickery and scheming and ‘‘smash and grab.’’ Is force 
to be the sole arbiter, force employed by a Power whose own 
plighted word has not the slightest value, whose guarantees 
and agreements, however publicly given or concluded, are 
thrown aside whenever it may appear convenient? Peace and 
international order are impossible without some degree of 
confidence that you may rely upon the solemn professions of 
the Power with which you have to deal. This is the terrible 
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fact which Europe faces to-day and which offers us little hope 
of peace in the near future. No promise made by Nazi Ger- 
many, no guarantee it might put forward, could be accepted 
elsewhere with any certainty that it meant what it professed 
to mean, that it was anything better than a manceuvre to gain 
time or to facilitate further aggression. 

In the Cité Chrétienne for February 5th, Canon Jacques 
Leclercq pointed out that the Allied respect for law and right 
was evident not only in their willingness to defend them by 
force of arms, but also in their very conduct of the war. They 
are waging war, he asserted, as men who detest war and who 
are making it simply because no other alternative was left to 
them. Their war is essentially ‘‘une guerre de raison,”’ a war 
directed by reason, not by passion or fury. They have not 
lost their heads as the Germans did in Poland, the Russians 
in Finland, and the Japanese in China: they have remained 
cool, and are concentrating strictly upon war objectives. It 
is true, he added, that Germany has adopted a similar policy 
in the West. The reason, however, for this is that the initia- 
tive is not hers, and Germany has shown us in Poland how 
she understands war, when hers is the real initiative. The 
Allies, on the other hand, realizing war’s dreadful possi- 
bilities, wage it—he concluded in the words of a French jour- 
nal—‘‘avec la volonté de sauver la civilization.’’ If one were 
to add to this the further contrast between. the considerate 
treatment of neutral rights and shipping under the Allied 
blockade, whatever inconveniences may be involved, and the 
German bullying on land and ruthless piracy at sea, it is still 
more obvious where aggression has its home and where, on 
the other hand, is a true will to peace and decent behaviour 
among the peoples. 

As we write, there comes to us a booklet from the pen of 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc, entitled ‘‘The Catholic and the War.’’ ’ 
Mr. Belloc’s verdict leads us from the second to the third of 
three cases in which the ‘‘Code of International Ethics’’ con- 
sidered intervention to be justified. 


The Western alliance [he writes] can say with truth 
that it stands for and defends all the main institutions 
of our civilization, and in particular the freedom of the 
individual and that human dignity from which such free- 
dom springs. 

In other words, this war is, like all wars, a religious 


1 Published by Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Price, 6d. Cf. pp. 16—17. 
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war. And this character has appeared in any number of 
points, but more especially in the matter of Poland. The 
Catholic will, both by instinct and reason, and, what is 
more, by the guidance of the Supreme Pontiff, continue 
to regard human dignity and freedom of the individual 
and the family, the institution of property and the right of 
the community to order its own affairs and to resist ag- 
gression from beyond its borders, as fundamental to all 
political action. 
And, though Mr. Belloc reminds us that Britain and France 
have sullied somewhat the purity of their cause by “‘the enor- 
mous error of maintaining relations with Moscow,’’ he con- 
tinues : 

Therein [the reference is to the paragraph just quoted] 
lies the character and the strength of the allied cause; 
therein is discovered the sympathy which all free nations 
have for the allied cause; and therein reposes the confi- 
dent affirmation that the Catholic must, on the grounds 
of Catholic belief, support the allied cause. 


And so we are brought to the last possibility envisaged in 
the Code, namely, when intervention is resorted to ‘‘for the 
defence of the higher rights and interests of humanity against 
barbarity.’’ In a sense this motive for intervention has been 
dealt with already. Principles of international decency are 
assuredly part of ‘“‘the higher rights and interests of 
humanity,’’ just as their denial is barbarity. But we can go 
further and assert that the Allies are maintaining European 
civilization, with many of those Christian values from which 
it can never be dissociated. It might seem strange, at first 
hearing, that Great Britain, with her anti-Catholic tradition 
and the lack of definite belief and religious observance among 
the great majority of her population, and France, after her 
revolt in the name of Rationalism against the Church, can be 
thought of as champions of Christendom. I say ‘‘of Christen- 
dom”’ rather than of Christianity, and refer to that order and 
those values which are enshrined in the Western tradition and 
have their real origin in the Christian Faith and outlook. 
Indeed, the Allies may well be far more Christian at the 
moment than many of their citizens realize: for they do re- 
present, and are protecting, beliefs and institutions without 
which neither Europe nor Christianity could ever survive. It 
is Europe’s tragedy, and the crime of Prussia, that the largest 
of the European peoples is being rapidly de-Europeanized, 
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and this means—apart altogether from any religious oppres- 
sion—being de-Christianized and made barbarian. Europe 
has always known the barbarian beyond the gates, formerly 
the Moor and Turk, to-day the Bolshevik. The advance of 
Prussia at the expense of Germany has left us with a bar- 
barian within the fold: as the French have put it, it is ‘‘la 
victoire du Boche sur |’Allemand.’’ The Nazis have amply 
shown during their few years of control the further direction 
that this Prussian spirit is to take. You must crush it and 
Prussia, argues Otto Strasser, himself a German and once a 
Nazi: ‘‘the real German will then have that European con- 
science the lack of which is so sinister in the Prussian pro- 
duct.’? The Nazi association with Bolshevist Russia in ag- 
gression, persecution and godlessness, was not unexpected, 
but it is an indication of the distance that a Prussianized and 
Nazified Germany has travelled away from Europe. 

To return in a few words to the problems of the neutral 
nations, it will be admitted that many are justified in remain- 
ing ‘‘neutral’’ and enjoying, as far as they can, the privileges 
of that position, but only because the dangers of intervention 
would be too severe. If they favour the Nazi-Bolshevist as- 
sociation, they inevitably share something of its guilt. Should 
they use the situation to further selfish interests of their own, 
they can scarcely escape the stigma of dishonour. Thought 
and sympathies should not be neutralized: that were an 
offence against truth and reality, a cynical assumption that 
right and wrong have been banished from international be- 
haviour and that it is a matter of indifference whether civiliza- 
tion or a highly scientific barbarism is to prevail. Neutrality 
may present itself, in the words of M. de France, as an ‘‘an- 
goissant probléme,’’ * but a problem of far greater moment is 
that of Europe’s survival. Those who think as Christians, 
can surely find only one answer to this problem of neutrality 
of thought. ‘‘More than at any other period of its history,”’ 
Pius XII declared to the newly-accredited Minister of 
Lithuania, ‘‘the preservation, the care and, if need arise, the 
defence of the Christian heritage, take on a decisive impor- 
tance, for the future destiny of Europe and for the welfare of 
every one of its peoples, great or small.’’ *, 
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1 “*Blocus et Neutralité.”’ By Frédéric de France. Editions du Courrier 


d’Anvers. Cf. Etudes, February 5, 1940, pp. 263—264. 
* Cf. ‘‘Le Probléme moral de la Neutralité belge,’’ by Father Albert Muller, 


in La Vie Economique et Sociale, November 15, 1939, pp. 408—409. 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
ROMAN VIGNETTES. 
XXVIII 
OUR LADY OF THE POPLARS 


HERE is little doubt about it. We were distinctly unpopu- 
lar in the autumn of 1850. On September 29th Pius IX had 
re-established the Hierarchy in England: and Nicholas Wiseman, 
the newly-created Cardinal, proclaimed the event in glowing 
phrases in his Pastoral, addressed to English Catholics ‘‘from the 
Flaminian Gate of Rome.’’ Fortunately for His Eminence’s peace 
of mind he had a lengthy journey—by way of Venice, Trieste, 
Vienna and Cologne—before he met. the full blast of Protestant 
indignation. ‘‘We are not so degenerate,’’ could write the Arch- 
bishop of York, ‘‘as to be beguiled by the snare which [Rome’s | 
ever-wakeful ambition is plotting for our captivity and ruin.’’ His 
brother of Canterbury described the Catholic priesthood as ‘‘subtle, 
skilful, and insidious’’: to My Lord of London these priests were 
just ‘‘emissaries of darkness.’’ ‘‘Foreign bondage,’’ ‘‘foreign in- 
’» “fa foreign prince insolent in his degradation’’—these 
‘*Rome clings to her abom- 
inations,’’ ‘‘crafts of Satan,’’ claims that are ‘‘profane, blasphem- 
ous, and antichristian,’’ a piece of aggression, ‘‘unparalleled,’’ 
‘indecent,’’ ‘‘audacious’’—it is not the gutter-Press a’squalling, 
but various Anglican bishops who, with two exceptions, addressed 
a joint protest to the Queen in which the Pope’s act was referred 
to as an ‘‘unwarrantable insult.’? The Times was more elegantly 
caustic and suggested that the appointment of the new Cardinal 
might have been intended as a clumsy joke with no more signifi- 
cance ‘‘than if the Pope had been pleased to confer on the editor 
of The Tablet the rank and title of the Duke of Smithfield’’: fail- 
ing this explanation, it could only be regarded as ‘‘one of the 
grossest acts of folly and impertinence which the Court of Rome 
. ., etc., etc.”? This was ninety years ago. One can shut one’s 
eyes and almost imagine that one is listening to the fury of the 
unpleasant Dr. Goebbels or the whine of an adenoidal ‘‘Haw- 
Haw”’ over l’affaire ‘‘Altmark.”’ 

Dear me! . . . and all this arose from the mention of the 
Flaminian Gate. It was not unnatural that this gate should figure 
in the Cardinal’s first Pastoral, for it was the city’s northern en- 
trance through which visitors and pilgrims from England would 
have passed in olden days. Not that it was called Flaminian dur- 


truders, 


were a few of the quieter comments. 
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ing the Middle Ages; that was its pagan name. From the tenth 
century it was known as the Gate of St. Valentine, after his church 
and catacomb, some little distance along the Flaminian Way : in 
the fifteenth it became what it still is, the Porta del Popolo, from 
the church of our Lady ‘‘del Popolo’’ which stands to the left 
just inside it. 

Immediately you enter through the gateway, you find yourself 
in a small square, a barracks to your right and the church on your 
left. Its title ‘‘del Popolo’’ might appear sufficiently obvious— 
“‘of the people,’’ a reminder that during the thirteenth century it 
was made a suburban, parish church. But another, and a more 
attractive derivation is conceivable. The Latin word ‘‘populus’’ 
can mean ‘“‘poplar’’ as well as people, and there is an old tradition 
that Nero had been interred on this particular spot, and that devils 
haunted his grave and lurked among the poplar trees by the tomb 
in order to frighten Christian pilgrims. However, at the very end 
of the eleventh century, down came the poplars: where Nero’s 
bones were thought to lie in the dark shadow of demons’ wings, 
was built a chapel dedicated to the Madonna. Gregory IX en- 
larged it to a church, and in 1477 Sixtus IV had it completely re- 
constructed. Soon it became a fashionable resort, closely as- 
sociated with the family of Sixtus and his nephew, Julius II, that 
of the Della Rovere. Two hundred years later, several—not always 
happy—additions were made to the building, but, on the whole, it 
has retained its Renaissance character and decoration. 

The chief interest of this particular church lies not so much in 
its general lines which, though dignified, are straightforward and 
unadventurous, as in the many side-chapels. A quiet and unob- 
trusive facade, an interior peaceful except for some ill-judged 
baroque additions of the seventeenth century: the tempestuous 
female figures that chase one another con furore round the tran- 
sept altars might well be spared from this Renaissance building. 
Of the chapels several have become family monuments. The first 
on the right, as you enter, bears the name of St. Jerome and is 
a memorial of the Della Rovere. It was decorated, between 1484 
and 1489, by Pinturicchio and his pupils, for Cardinal Domenico 
Della Rovere, a nephew of Sixtus IV: and against the chapel’s 
left wall can be discovered the tombs of Domenico and of Cristo- 
fero, his elder brother. Above, in the lunettes under the vaulting, 
are depicted scenes from St. Jerome’s life which have given the 
chapel the Saint’s name. These were painted under Pinturicchio’s 
supervision, but the lovely fresco over the altar is his own work. 
Amid a charming landscape, the infant Christ rests at the feet of 
His adoring Mother while St. Joseph is leaning against a tree 
trunk and sleeping, his head pillowed on his hand: in the fore- 
ground a watching Jerome, rigid in contemplation. Over a moun- 
tain path in the distance advances the cortége of the Magi: an 
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angel swoops downwards from the clouds, and in the East the en- 
crimsoned dawn throws a violet radiance across mountains and 
hills. A pleasing picture with its atmosphere of serenity and calm. 

Passing the second chapel with its monuments of two cardinals 
of the Cybo family, you come upon another memorial to the Della 
Rovere. This chapel is dedicated to St. Augustine, who appears 
in the altarpiece along with St. Francis of Assisi, a Madonna and 
Child enthroned between them. Beneath the varied frescoes which 
reproduce scenes from our Lady’s life, and some ‘‘fake’’ bas- 
reliefs, is the funeral monument of Giovanni Basso Della Rovere 
who died in 1483. Typical of the best Renaissance work, it shows 
the dead man’s effigy resting upon a slender couch within a re- 
cess, somewhat reminiscent of the Catacomb arcosolia: the walls 
of the recess are slightly ornamented and the ceiling.is coffered ; 
an inscription hangs in front of the couch. Similar in design is 
another tomb in the next chapel, generally held to be one of the 
most beautiful in Rome. It is that of a young Roman knight, 
Marcantonio Albertoni, who died of the plague in 1485 at the age 
of thirty. On a raised stone bier, adorned with garlands and 
rosettes, his figure reposes peacefully, clad in a simple workaday 
tunic, the hands quietly crossed, a cap on his head, from beneath 
which the thick curls are tumbling. Couch and figure are framed 
in a marble setting, surmounted by a lunette with a fringe of 
cherubs’ heads and wings: the effect is restrained, almost austere, 
but definitely appealing. 

There are many other tombs in the church, two of which call 
for mention. To either side of the choir, behind the rather flam- 
boyant High Altar, are the classical monuments of Sansovino: 
the first, on the right, that of another Giovanni Basso Della 
Rovere; the second, to the left, recalling the Milanese name of 
Ascanio Sforza. Though he was a Cardinal, his history was a 
sufficiently chequered one as befitted, no doubt, the brother of 
Gian Galleazzo and Ludovico Il Moro: During the war between 
Venice and Milan in 1500 he was taken prisoner, handed over to 
the King of France, and imprisoned in the tower at Bourges. 
Santa Maria del Popolo seems to have had quite a ‘‘catholic’’ ap- 
peal, for it contains a Venetian Foscari as well as a Milanese 
Sforza monument, and, besides, there are tombs of Spanish 
bishops, a Portuguese Cardinal, a Cypriot who became Bishop of 
Beneventum, and a Polish architect. 

Behind the main altar are a choir and apse which were extended 
by Bramante for Julius II. Their only decoration of artistic note 
is a lofty fresco of Pinturicchio. In the centre a medallion of our 
Lady’s Crowning, the four evangelists around it, and sibyls, the 
conventional pagan prophetesses, in between them: under these 
are the four Doctors of the Latin Church, Ambrose, Augustine, 
Gregory and Jerome, each of them strongly emphasized in some 
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distinctive colour and bearing a symbolic emblem. Finally, over 
the choir are stained-glass windows—something of a novelty in 
Rome—whose reds and golds and purples pick out incidents from 
the Divine Childhood and from our Lady’s early years. 

On the Gospel side of the church is yet another family chapel, 
that of the rich banking house of the Chigi. Designed by Raphael, 
it is octagonal in form and classical in inspiration. Above richly 
marbled walls rise four pilasters to support a splendid cupola. From 
the centre of the cupola the head and shoulders of the Padre Eterno 
look majestically downwards. Beneath Him the space is covered 
in a broad mosaic of sky-blue to give an impression of the heavens 
out of which the seven planets, with attendant angels, turn to 
acknowledge the Creator. The motif is that of the earliest days 
of Creation, and the work is an astonishing tour de force. Un- 
fortunately, Agostino Chigi, the founder of the chapel, and 
Raphael, its main artist, died in the same year, 1520: the work 
remained unfinished for thirty years, when the figures of the 
Seasons were added. The chapel has other features of zsthetic 
interest, notably the altarpiece with its portrayal of the Madonna’s 
birth, by Sebastiano del Piombo, and the Jonah statue, symbolizing 
the resurrection of man, after a design of Raphael. 

And so, in much of its detail, Santa Maria del Popolo deserves 
a lengthy visit. But, passing now through the main doorway, 
you turn naturally into the Piazza of the same name. This is 
spacious and attractive, with its large central area gathered be- 
tween two wide-flung arcs which meet, at one end, in the tiny 
square before the church, and are broken, at the other, by three 
streets leading further into the city. Within both western and 
eastern curve of the arcs are groups of statuary and plashing foun- 
tains: in the centre an imposing obelisk, more than seventy feet 
in height and—to judge from the name of Rameses II in its in- 
scription—the oldest of these columns in Rome, with the sole ex- 
ception of the one that stands beside the Lateran. The Emperor 
Augustus brought it from Egypt and had it erected in the Circus 
Maximus with a special dedication to the Sun. To the south of 
the Piazza, twin churches seeming to hold together the three ways 
which here diverge. They are known as Santa Maria dei Miracoli 
and Santa Maria in Montesanto, and are twin churches in the 
fullest sense, for their facades and cupolas correspond exactly. 
Twins they are also in that their interiors are drab and uninterest- 
ing. Viewed from the gateway across the Piazza, they appear 
unsubstantial, almost ‘‘stagey,’’ as though they were part of a drop 
curtain let down to round off the scene. You are quite sur- 
prised to find, after all, that they are solid. It is here reality that 
gives the impression of make-believe. Overhanging the Piazza 
to the east are the gardens of the Villa Borghese, the Roman’s 
delight on springtime afternoons. There, from its walks and 
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terraces, you can gaze down upon the Piazza and over the many 
columns, domes and towers to the vast mass of San Pietro. Should 
it be near sunset, when the terraces are crowded and the evening 
air tempered by cool breezes from the sea, you may find that the 
sun is already sunk in crimson splendour behind the great cupola. 
And once again the whole of Rome seems to be caught up and 
gathered round that one central point, the dome that overspans 
the tomb of Peter and still dominates both the city and the world. 


XxXIxX 
ROME’S ANCESTRY 


I read somewhere recently a letter with an alarming argument. 
It had to do with the problem of religious education at school, and 
the contention was that the Scriptures ought not to be taught in 
schools on the ground that a school-subject invariably loses its 
interest and is never again taken up in later years. One reason 
for the national neglect of Shakespeare may well be the fact that 
in youth we were harried willy-nilly through the length and breadth 
of ‘‘Julius Czesar’’ or ‘‘Twelfth Night.’’ Had ours been. an ex- 
clusive school diet of detective stories, would we, I wonder, have 
put them all away eventually and feasted ever afterwards upon the 
major classics? And maybe, if we had been weaned on inferior 
Latin, a pocket edition of Virgil would be a more common livre 
de chevet. : 

The twelve books of Virgil’s Aeneid are the epic story of Rome’s 
ancestry as it was fashionable to imagine it during the earliest 
Imperial age. That it is legendary, that both Augustus and Virgil 
knew it to be legendary, matters very little: the encouragement of 
the former, and the latter’s genius, have bequeathed to us this 
poetic masterpiece. The Trojan Aeneas—so runs the familiar tale 
—succeeded in escaping from the sack of Troy with ships and 
companions, and was destined to sail on a long voyage of mishap 
and adventure until the Fates permitted him to land near the river 
Tiber. Betrothed to Lavinia, the daughter of King Latinus, Aeneas 
had to fight through a second wearisome struggle, this time with 
the local tribes, reinforced by Etruscans, before he was able to 
establish his first settlement, called Lavinium by the name of his 
Latin bride. The Aeneid ends with an account of the death of 
Turnus, the enemy champion. 

The interesting thing is that the Romans felt themselves in sore 
need of a distinguished and heroic ancestry. Their history, indeed, 
shows that they were ready to annex, not territory alone, but gods 
and legends also. When Rome began to emerge as a separate 
unit, its people were conscious that to either side of them were 
communities with an older civilization than their own. To the 
north that mysterious folk, the Etruscans, the air of whose culture 
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still clings to their elaborate necropolis near Cerveteri and the Lake 
of Bracciano: to the south and south-east a league of free Latin 
townlets from which Rome was a later offshoot. The new settle- 
ment upon a hill or two dominating the Tiber marshland was, in 
our modern term, a ‘‘proletarian’’ in a society of small bour- 
geois. Incidentally, it would appear that Rome was for a time 
under Etruscan rule, and that when they expelled the Tarquin 
kings, the Romans were ridding themselves of overlords who were 
foreigners as well as tyrants. 

The Roman legend goes on to relate—as we discover it in the 
second chapter of Livy’s first historical book—that, thirty years 
after the establishment of Lavinium, Ascanius, the son of Aeneas, 
founded a second centre at Alba Longa. After informing us cate- 
gorically that Ascanius was the child of Aeneas and the Latin 
princess Lavinia, Livy is disturbed by the-fact that Virgil had 
already made him the son of Aeneas by his former Trojan marriage 
with Creusa. But—he continues with a frankness that is admir- 
able—who would venture to be too dogmatic about an event that 
happened so long ago? The legendary Lavinium has perished out 
of all possibility of recall. But Alba Longa, even if some archzo- 
logists hesitate to give it an exact site, does bring us from the 
fairyland of legend into the real world. 

Some fifteen miles out of Rome, to south and south-east, a circu- 
lar group of hills rises from the Campagna. The lower slopes 
are terraced with vines and shaded delicately with the silver-green 
and grey of the olive tree: above are villas, their white walls 
glistening in the sunlight: the clouds, as they move, throw long 
black shadows across the valleys. At the end nearest the sea is a 
gradual ascent leading to townlets like Albano, Ariccia and Nemi 
—with Castel Gandolfo, the village of the Pope’s summer retreat, 
slightly higher up. The old title of Alba recurs in the names of 
Albano, of the Colli Albani—for so the hills are called—and of the 
Alban Lake... From Castel Gandolfo you can look down at the 
lake : it is deep and still, its waters obscurely purple and seeming 
almost threatening in their volcanic setting. The banks, once 
fringed with laughing villas, are overgrown with sedge and shrub, 
and the lake itself, the former witness of mimic sea-battles, is 
strangely silent. 

Almost certainly it was along the ridge to this side of the lake 
that Alba Longa was established. Experts will have their little 
differences, and it has been argued that the true site is more to 
the south of the lake, on the area in which stands the old convent 
of Palazzolo, now the property of the English College. But the 
ridge above Albano is the more likely conjecture. Ancient Alba 
was given the epithet of ‘‘Longa’’ precisely because it was ‘‘long”’ 
or elongated, built along something like a crest: and here is your 
crest. It is surely easy to muse upon the pageantry of time here, 
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where the Papal palace of to-day rises from the now-vanished ruins 
of what was Rome’s actual ancestor. Little short of three thousand 
years ago, the modest houses of a Latin townlet nestled along this 
ridge and looked down at the lake’s sparkling waters. Between 
then and now—the long and steady growth of Roman power and 
its ultimate change from a primacy of earthly dominion to another 
primacy of spiritual force and universal appeal. 

Alba Longa, from which a band of herdsmen migrated to estab- 
lish Rome, was apparently the centre of a league of free cities. 
Rome remained for some time associated with the league which it 
ultimately dominated and then subdued. But even after the des- 
truction of Alba a certain religious significance still attached itself 
to this place and, more especially, to the Alban Mount, known to- 
day as Monte Cavo, which soars steeply behind the lake to the 
height of three thousand feet. Here were celebrated the feriae 
latinae, the two annual festivals of the Latin league, with the sacri- 
fice of a white heifer in honour of the sky-god, Jupiter. The 
festivals continued under Roman sway. Whether there was an 
actual temple on top of the mountain or merely a precinct re- 
served for religious purposes, is not quite clear. Tradition, how- 
ever, does refer to a temple of Jupiter Latiaris which was restored 
by the Romans at the very time when they built an entirely new 
temple to Jupiter on their own Capitol. For the Romans annexed 
Jupiter, as they stole the goddess Diana, from the Latin cities. 
Diana was a wood-spirit with a sanctuary at Ariccia just beneath 
the Alban Mount, and in her sanctuary was preserved the treaty 
of the Latin league. The treaty and its guardian deity were 
whisked off to Rome and housed in a new shrine on the wooded 
Aventine. Thus, in a sense, the city made itself not merely the 
conqueror of Latium, but also the heir to the Latin traditions. 

But this annexation of Diana was nothing in comparison with 
the far more notable capture of Jupiter. On the craggy rock that 
overlooked the Forum a great temple was constructed, principally 
in Jupiter’s honour. The report that it was commenced by the 
Tarquin kings is confirmed by its foundations of Etruscan masonry 
and the fact that it was intended to house three deities—an Etrus- 
can practice—one of whom, Minerva, appears to have wandered 
Rome-wards from a town in Southern Etruria. But Jupiter was 
the predominant figure, and the building was consecrated to him 
under the double title of Optimus and Maximus (the ‘‘best’’ and 
the ‘‘greatest’’). This designated him as the greatest of the gods, 
and also marked out the Roman Jupiter as the greatest of all 
Jupiters. It was a bid to outdo Alba and any other city that should 
lay claim to Jove as its Olympic patron. For centuries this edifice 
was to be the centre of Roman public life, both civic and religious. 
It was here that the consul offered sacrifice on entering his yearly 
office—the victim was the white heifer of the old Alban cult— 
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which his predecessor of the previous year had vowed, and which 
vow he, in his turn, renewed on behalf of his successor-to-be. It 
was here, too, that Roman generals rode in triumph, leading their 
conquered captives and bearing the enemies’ spoils. 

After this manner did Rome supplant Alba Longa, not merely 
as the principal town of Latium and, in time, of Italy, but also as 
the most favoured city under Jupiter’s aegis. All this you may 
ponder at your leisure if ever you tramp the flat-paved path to the 
summit of Monte Cavo, now slumbering in the haze of memories 
and yet still the warden of the Campagna and the hills around. 
From its summit you have a magnificent view: northward across 
the Plains of Hannibal and the Rocca di Papa to the battlemented 
ramparts of Rome: between north and east, Soracte and the Um- 
brian and Sabine mountains, over which tower the far-away peaks 
of Terminillo and Gennaro and, if the sky-god be propitious, the 
central mountains of the Apennines: hills on either side of you 
to east and south: and westwards, the coastline and the white- 
flecked azure expanse of the Mediterranean. It is one of the 
grandest panoramas in the world: and, historically, it holds the 


span of nigh on three thousand years. 
J.M. 





THE RELIGION OF AN IDEALIST. 


O one who reads Dr. Andrew Bradley’s Gifford Lectures, now 
given to the world under the title ‘‘Ideals of Religion,’’ can 
doubt for one moment that they are the work of a mind deeply 
religious and acutely.sensitive to the problems of human existence. 
Passages of exquisite beauty proclaim the duty, indeed, the in- 
evitability of religious worship. Inspired, doubtless, by the evolu- 
tionary and progressive atmosphere of nineteenth-century life, 
Bradley sees the history of the religion of mankind‘as a gradual 
development from a primitive animism to an ‘‘idea of God as one 
infinite perfect spiritual being, the source in some sense of nature, 
and both the source and the goal of humanity. And the worship 
of this being, it appears, would attain completely the end of re- 
ligion, which is to procure for the worshipper freedom from his 
limitations and from evil, through union with something which is 
itself free from them.’’ But the England of 1907 was not the Eng- 
land of 1940. In his Introduction he could write with some com- 
placency: ‘‘It is to the nineteenth century that we owe the con- 
ditions in which we stand.’’ With a terrible irony, the same words 
could be repeated to-day. And for this reason, if for no other, it 
seems fitting that we should try to estimate the abiding worth of 
this characteristic product of nineteenth-century thought. 
The central thesis of the book is capable of brief, though neces- 
sarily inadequate, statement. Starting with an attempt to analyse 
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the basic meaning of ‘‘religion,’’ in which, as against the view 
that ‘‘there is no religion except that of religious bodies, or that 
religion is, in that sense, essentially social,’’ he maintains the view 
that religion is, of its nature, ‘‘inward,’’ being the condition or 
activity of individual souls, he then seeks to formulate the ele- 
ments of religion—an intellectual or theoretic element, which con- 
ceives the object of its belief as superior to the believer in various 
ways, albeit akin to him; an emotional element, fear, self-abase- 
ment, admiration; and an element of will, by which the believer 
seeks to ‘‘fashion himself in accordance with the divine will’’—and 
in this element of will, Dr. Bradley sees the essential of the matter. 
Yet he does not neglect ‘‘outward religion,’’ which is, indeed, the 
whole of life, including outward worship and religious action. 

Dr. Bradley then goes on to consider various inadequate forms 
of religion, and proceeds to expound his own view. The significant 
and interesting thing about the remainder of the book is that, ap- 
parently unconsciously, the lecturer proceeds to go back on so 
much that he has said in the earlier part of his treatment. In his 
first chapters he insists again and again that the intellectual con- 
tent of religion is secondary. We can accept the assertion that the 
‘main impulse to religion is not curiosity or the desire to under- 
stand or find the causes of things,’’ and, taken literally, there is 
truth in the statement that ‘‘it is not the heart’s desire in religion 
to understand man or the world or God,’’ but neither we nor, it 
would seem, Dr. Bradley himself, can accept his own words that, 
“if religion is worship . . . the abstruse questions of theology. . . 
and those metaphysical problems into which men are driven by 
the search for truth, have no direct religious interest.’’ For the 
whole of his own positive contribution to the search for God is of 
the most sheerly intellectualist kind. 


What have I to do [he asks] simply as religious, with in- 
quiries as to God in Himself, or His inner distinctions, or how 
precisely nature stands to Him, or what exactly His intelli- 
gence or will can be, or in what sense He is to be called per- 
sonal? These are problems that interest my intellect im- 
mensely, but how do they affect my religious experience of 


God? 


That is, of course, only another way of putting the question 
raised long ago by Thomas 4 Kempis: Quid prodest tibi alta de 
Trinitate disputare, si careas humilitate unde displiceas Trinitati? 
But, in point of fact, as A Kempis knew, the intellectual content of 
religion is not only utterly indispensable as a basis for all religious 
activity, but is part of ‘‘religion’’ in any real sense of that word. 
So must we understand the Aristotelean ideal which sees ‘‘contem- 
plation’’ as the end of life; so must we see the whole Christian 
tradition, from the words of Christ, promising His disciples that 
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the Holy Spirit should lead them into ‘‘all truth,’’ or St. Paul’s 
insistence that to come to God we must “‘believe that He is. . .,’’ to 
the teachings of the great mystics, for whom the knowledge of 
God, however incapable of statement in human language, is a vital 
part of their experience. And so, indeed, does Dr. Bradley him- 
self believe. At least he acts as though he did. 

For the climax of his argument, the chapter entitled ‘‘Man as 
Finite Infinite,’’ derives its whole significance from the possession 
by man of an intellectual nature. It is, indeed, the familiar Idealist 
teaching that finds its Absolute in Mind and nothing else. ‘“‘I, 
simply as thinking it, am exactly the same as you, simply as think- 
ing it. As thinking it, then, we are not our particular selves but 
universal. Or what thirks in our particular selves is a universal 
self... And so here, in this abstract element of thinking, we find 
what we saw to be the essence of religion. . . The truth, the 
secret of things, God, is not something far off and clouded in im- 
penetrable mystery; it is within us, and the very centre of our 
being, and we have only to look there to find it.’’ It is true that 
he goes on to say that we have only been discussing the intellec- 
tual side of man, and that the same truth can be stated with re- 
gard to man as willing; but it seems clear enough that, from the 
point of view of will, the ‘‘finite infinite’’ aspect of man is far less 
convincing. For, whereas a plausible case could be made out for 
holding that particular minds are but universal mind somehow 
differentiated, it is less easy to accept the view that individual 
human wills are but differentiated aspects of one common will. 

Yet Dr. Bradley seems to find no difficulty in accepting such a 
view, and, still more remarkably, finds it satisfying. ‘‘If now,” 
he says, ‘‘we ask what this universal will completely realized or 
active in its infinite content would be, the answer is: it would he 
itself willing and achieving perfectly the good of absolutely all 
particular wills in the universe. . . And that may be called an 
abstract description of God, perfectly realized in a world of spirits 
reconciled with himself. . .’? In one last resounding sentence he 
asks: ‘‘Can there be a more astounding miracle than that, or a 
creation more contradictory than man, who, being a pin-point, 
desires, and is not his true self unless he desires, to be God?’’ 

What astonishing aberration is this? Surely the truly religious 
soul grows more and more acutely conscious of the infinite abyss 
that separates him from his God? Surely he realizes that only an 
infinite condescension on the part of God can raise him up to some 
share in that Life whence alone can be derived his own vigour, 
from which alone comes all that is of worth in himself? He can- 
not rise to God save by God’s descent to him. Of that divine 
condescension there is no hint in these lectures. God is fashioned 
by man in his own image and likeness. 

Non tali auxilio. The Times Literary Supplement couples with 
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these lectures a recent work of Dr. Gilbert Murray’s as likely ‘‘to 
fortify us for the inner conflict against inhumanity of which the 
war by sea, land and air is only an external manifestation.’’ But it 
is precisely from such ideas as Dr. Bradley here expounds that 
was developed, logically enough, the doctrine of the Uebermensch, 
which is at the root of so much of that inhumanity. There is, 
indeed, one man who apparently ‘‘desires to be God.’’ There is a 
nation that has been largely taught to see in the subordination of 
particular wills to the common will, without respect for human 
personality, a splendid ideal. And we know what the results of 


‘such doctrines have been. Dr. Bradley could not be expected to 


see all this in 1907. He did not have our peculiar advantages. 
But we might have expected those who reviewed the book in 1940 
to appreciate the fact that the ‘‘religion of humanity’’ all too easily 
becomes inhuman. 

£-C 
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It is most encouraging to find that in spite of war conditions 
so many readers continue to show considerable enthusiasm for the 
Forwarding Scheme. We should like to thank them sincerely, 
and also those new members who have joined our ranks. There 
are, however, still a large number of missionaries on our waiting 
list who are not yet receiving THE Montn, and we should like to 
make a special effort to meet their need. Providing an annual 
subscription for it to be sent direct makes it possible for those out- 
side the British Empire to be supplied without applying to the 
Censor’s department for each copy sent—otherwise, second-hand 
copies sent to these parts must obtain a special permit from the 
Postal Censor’s Dept., Permit Branch, Aintree, Liverpool, 9. But 
we have many missions in the Empire for which we shall gladly 
receive offers from readers to send on their own copies. 

One method of increasing our resources is by the sale of foreign 
stamps, and we much regret that our receipts from this source 
have greatly fallen off since the outbreak of war. We, therefore, 
make a special appeal to all readers, both at home and abroad, to 
send us all the foreign stamps they can collect, especially those 
from the British Colonies. 


Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month’’ to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, 
“The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 
names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for ‘‘ The Month,”’’ 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


CivittA CatTro.ticA: March 2, 1940. Deportazioni antiche e 
recenti. [A valuable article which, while confining itself to the 
condemnation of forced migrations to suit racial theories, allows 
it to be seen that the present plight of the Poles is viewed by 
Italian opinion as appalling and unjust. ] 

Estupios: Jan., 1940. La Figura del P. José A. Pérez del 
Pulgar, S.J., by Ignacio Puig. [An appreciation of this re- 
markable Spanish priest, scientist and social reformer who has 
recently died. ] 

Etupes: March 5, 1940. Le National-Socialisme 4 la Conquéte 
du Monde, by Jules Lebreton, S.J. [A dispassionate account of 
the steps by which Germany came to lose its soul under the 
strong lust for power. | 

GLAsGow OBSERVER: March 8, 1940. Watch the Youth Move- 
ment. [A timely warning that the scheme of a State Youth 
Movement might seriously weaken the training of our Catholic 
schools. | 

HUNGARIAN QUARTERLY : Spring, 1940. The Problem of the Middle 
Danube Basin, by Tibor Eckhardt. [Discusses the serious diffi- 
culties which have arisen from the ‘‘dislocation of the Danube 
Valley’’ and shows the real necessity of remedying this defect 
—quite naturally from the Hungarian point of view. | 

Irn1sH MontHLy: March, 1940. Open Letter to H. G. Wells, by 
Aodh de Blacam. [A generous and patient attempt to reason 
with Mr. Wells which he should not allow to go unanswered. | 

OcipENTE: March, 1940. Thackeray em Lisboa, by Rodrigues 
Cavalheiro. [The story of Thackeray’s stay in Lisbon on his 
Grand Tour of the Mediterranean and a contemporary’s im- 
pression of it. ] 

PortuGAaL : Feb., 1940. Portuguese Empire. [Containing a de- 
tailed account of the improved colonial administration under the 
new Portuguese regime. | 

TaBLet: March 9, 1940. Devotion to St. Gregory the Great, by 
Mgr. Godfrey. [A valuable reminder—along with an editorial 
and another article—of our profound debt to the great Pontiff 
who sent St. Augustine to England. ] 

Vie EcoNoMIQUE ET SociALE: Feb., 1940. Notre Marine et la 
Guerre. [A special number of this admirable Belgian periodical 
devoted to the problems of a neutral and maritime people in 
time of war. ] 

Younc CHRISTIAN WorKER : March, 1940. Just Wages and Large 
Families. [Some useful notes on the need of family allowances 
and of a few instances in England in which such allowances are 


already granted. | 





REVIEWS 


1—PSYCHOLOGY AGAIN * 


HIS volume contains the second part of Eléments de Psycho- 

logie Expérimentale, by Father J. de la Vaissiére, S.J. Its 
purpose is to examine the past achievements and future prospects 
of experimental psychology. After an excellent summary of the 
outstanding discoveries of this science during the last fifty years 
the author delivers his verdict: that the brilliant and precocious 
child is mal élevé, but appears now to have sown its wild oats, 
to be gradually finding reliable bearings, and to face a future of 
bright promise. He then establishes four basic assumptions which 
any future theory must respect : the fact of two distinct, but inter- 
acting, cognitional dynamisms (intellect and sense); a psychic 
“totalitarianism,’’ as opposed to the now generally discredited 
atomism of the last century; the influence of the subconscious and 
of the unconscious ; and the subordinate role of the affects. In the 
light of these principles and of certain formal requirements, Father 
de la Vaissiére subjects the Freudian psycho-analysis and the indi- 
vidual psychology of Adler to a rigorous analysis and criticism ; 
then, drawing on the same range of data as those used by the 
psycho-analysts, he constructs his own system. His conclusion is 
that all the most significant discoveries made by experimental 
psychology in its most brilliant period find their appropriate niches 
only in the Aristotelean architecture—in the hylomorphic theory as 
exemplified in the human compositum. 

This Catholic reaction to the defiance from Vienna deserves 
attention; and the book is particularly valuable for the author’s 
quite remarkable acquaintance with the literature not only of the 
psycho-analytic movement, but of the whole range of psychology. 
In certain points, however, Father de la Vaissiére’s strict adher- 
ence to a rigid Aristotelean intellectualism leads him where not all 
will be able to follow. This ‘‘intellectualism’’ is traceable in the 
omission to challenge Freud’s basic principle, that a psychic event 
is never fortuitous, but is always the effect of another psychic 
event (Freud accepted Aristotle’s account of chance); in a depre- 
ciation of the importance of physiological states; in the exclusion 
of mystical phenomena from the domain of psychology ; and in the 
practical equation of free will with the maintenance of the appro- 
priate judgments in consciousness. A broader conception of per- 
sonality would, moreover, improve the system’s ‘‘architectural 


1 Orientations Définitives: Psychologies Profondes. By J. de la Vaissiére, 
S.J. Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. 212. Price, 25.00 fr. 1939. 
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beauty,’’ the intelligible harmony upon which the author sets so 
much store. For, in the present synthesis, only a precarious sym- 
metry is achieved by according to the intellectual principle a double 
role, that of agent in the intellectual dynamism and of formal cause 
in the sensible; but if anima be conceived as something really dif- 
ferent from, and deeper than, intellect (the ‘‘judging’’ intellect) 
as well as sense, both dynamisms will appear as formally co- 
ordinate dependents—and there should be better hope of establish- 
ing the continuity, and eliminating the surds, of experience. 

A.A.S. 





2—SIGNPOSTS * 


NDER the general title of Signposts, a series of twelve book- 

lets has been planned by eight young theologians of the 
Church of England in the belief that ‘‘only the authentic Christian 
tradition has the answer to the problems which beset the present 
age,’’ and, to judge by the first three produced, the word ‘‘authen- 
tic’’ is to be taken quite literally. We trust we may be pardoned 
for suggesting that the series in question not only provides sign- 
posts to a generation that is wandering without fixed landmarks 
and is acutely conscious of its need of them, but also indicates the 
way in which thought is moving within the Established Church 
itself. Cordially, therefore, do we welcome this series, which can- 
not fail to be productive of much good. 

Of its kind, the first of the series must be one of the best books 
in existence. Modest in dimensions and avoiding anything like 
pretentiousness, it provides an admirable survey of modern philo- 
sophy from Descartes downwards, and suggests cogent and con- 
vincing criticisms of that Positivist attitude which is the inevitable 
outcome of the revolt from metaphysics, initiated by the ‘‘Medita- 
tions.’? Mr. Casserley does not confine himself to the philosophi- 
cal sphere entirely—though it is there that his best work is done— 
but glances at the fate of art in the modern world, concluding 
that ‘‘the cause of beauty is as much embarrassed and endangered 
by the modern abandonment of our religious and intellectual tradi- 
tions as the cause of justice.”’ 

That may not strike the average Catholic as a very original or 
a very profound remark, and we do not quote it for its originality 
or its profundity, but for its wholesomeness. . There is, in fact, a 
refreshing absence of ‘‘novelty’’ in all the three books under con- 
sideration, a lack of that tiresome ‘‘cleverness’’ to which we have 
grown so accustomed in modern ‘‘re-statements’’ of Christianity. 


1 (1) The Fate of Modern Culture. By J. V. Langmead Casserley. Pp. 112. 
(2) God, the Living and the True. By D. M. MacKinnon. Pp. 84. (3) Man: 
His Origin and Destiny. By E. L. Mascall. Pp. 99. London: Dacre Press. 
Price, 1s. each. 
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For, if Mr. Casserley crusades against Positivism, Mr. MacKinnon 
is not less ruthless in his condemnation of Modernism. ‘‘The 
Modernist experiment,’’ he suggests, ‘‘is, perhaps, best described 
as the attempted subordination of dogma to spirituality,’’ and he 
insists again and again that Christianity is meaningless except in 
so far as it preaches the Cross, the historic facts of Incarnation, 
Passion, Death. In a striking phrase borrowed from Kittel, he 
has much to say of the ‘‘scandal of particularity’’ to those who are 
reluctant to admit ‘‘that at one particular time and in one particular 
place’’ this or that event happened upon which depends the eternal 
destiny of mankind. In language that is, it must be confessed, 
not always easy of understanding, since he is sometimes subtle 
and suggestive rather than downright and direct, he preaches an 
exalted and profoundly moving doctrine—the doctrine of the in- 
finite condescension of God, who is so much more than the mere 
answer to the human mind’s demand for a Cause. 

In the third of the series, Mr. Mascall lets us see how inevitable 
is the collapse of the purely humanistic ideal, how, in the economic 
and political, no less than in the moral order, the frustration of 
man is brought about precisely because mankind has ceased to 
look beyond itself for an ideal. It is, again, the old lesson: Nisi 
Dominus aedificaverit domum. But a reiteration of it in this year 
of grace is particularly urgent. Still, it is not enough to point 
out what is wrong; we must be shown how to set it right. And 
briefly but convincingly Mr. Mascall outlines the traditional ‘‘an- 
thropology’’ of the philosophia perennis. 

May the remaining nine signposts point as clearly and unmistak- 
ably as these, and may they help to lead this wandering world 


into a right course ! 
T.C. 


3—THE SPIRIT AND THE FLESH * 


HE appearance of this book is symptomatic of a growing 

movement in the Church of England, a movement of revul- 
sion from the milk-and-water religiosity which goes by the name 
of Liberal Christianity. The eternal needs of human life and 
thought, realized afresh, perhaps, under the pitiless glare of 
Kierkegaard’s writings, have forced many back to the objectivity 
of the facts—God’s really becoming man, and by His death recon- 
ciling men to God once more, and thereby enabling them really 
to share His divine life both here and hereafter. It is this return 
to ‘‘orthodoxy’’ which we can welcome in this book. To Catholics 
it may seem not to go very far, but in itself it is a change of out- 


1 The Descent of the Dove: a Short History of the cloly Spirit in the 
Church. By Charles Williams. London: Longmans. Pp. 236. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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look as thrilling as that of the Solipsist who suddenly discovers 
that the external world is real. 

Filled with prophetic ardour and endowed with no mean spiri- 
tual insight and a pungent pen, the author tears through the pages 
of history, searching for indications of the work of the Holy Spirit. 
It is a pity that he has given this form to his book, for he is not 
too well-equipped for the task. He is not an historian by profes- 
sion—he admits as much—and inaccuracies of fact and faulty 
judgments of events are too frequent to be overlooked. Further, 
his estimates of what are, and what are not, movements of ‘‘our 
Lord the Spirit’? are determined, if we are not mistaken, very 
much by the sort of thing he approves or disapproves of, and by 
no objective norm. If his instincts are, on the whole, sound, and 
lead him to praise what is praiseworthy and to castigate, prophet- 
wise, what is shameful, yet many will find his judgments some- 
times odd besides being startling, sometimes irreverent to the ex- 
tent of shocking. Thus: ‘‘And Luther, Ignatius, Xavier, Calvin 
—the dates of their birth are important, but those other dates of 
conversion are much more important. In that great age of Homo, 

. it pleased our Lord the Spirit violently to convulse these souls 
with himself’’ (p. 172). And if all the manifestations of human love 
are, in a sense, analogous to Divine Love, we must deprecate the 
author’s too frequent habit of juxtaposition which would make the 
supernatural nothing but a prolongation of the natural. Here, in- 
deed, was a case for the ‘‘Rejection of Images’’ in place of their 
‘*Affirmation’’—a favourite antithesis of his. At the same time 
his complaint that the Church has too much neglected to preach 
the way of sanctity not merely in but through the married state, is 
historically justified, though not to the extent he suggests. One 
thinks, for instance, of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, as rediscovered 
by Ida von Coudenhove, and of several recent and notable works 
on marriage. But one cannot escape the feeling that the author 
would glorify passion even outside matrimony. 

Incidentally, on the same subject, the interpretation which he 
gives so naively to I Cor. vii, 36—38 (pp. 11 ff.), is explicitly re- 
pudiated by scholars, and even to entertain the meaning he gives 
(in an opposite sense) to Matt. v, 28, is ludicrous (p. 130). 

However, if the book is a mixture of good and decidedly less 
good—and here we include a number of passages, incomprehen- 
sible for their obscurity—its chief quality is the force with which 
the Incarnation and its implications are presented as charged with 
vital meaning for every moment of our everyday lives. And his 
criticisms of official hierarchies, as history reveals them, often 
enough hit the mark. But Mr. Williams sees official authority 
through very Anglican eyes, notwithstanding a good passage or 
two (e.g., on Origen, pp. 38—39), and the bouquet thrown to the 
Vatican Council at the end. For instance, he refers to a common- 
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sense prohibition made by the Church as being ‘‘one of the earliest 
triumphs of ‘the weaker brethren,’ those innocent sheep who by 
mere volume of imbecility have trampled over many delicate and 
attractive flowers in Christendom’’ (p. 13). Hence his impatience 
with all Imposition of Belief (ch. v), and the praise he bestows on 
the Quality of Disbelief (ch. viii). And yet, when all is said and 
done, but for the ‘‘official’’ acts of the Catholic Church, neither 
he, nor the many who think like him, would to-day be enjoying 
the certainty of the objective reality of the Incarnation which means 


so much to us all. 
M.B. 


4—HOSPITALLERS OF THE NEW JERUSALEM’ 


F the railleries which Upton Sinclair thought fit to address some 

twenty years ago to the Church in America for its heedlessness 
of labour movements and labour distress would now recoil in ludi- 
crous fashion upon their author’s head, the credit for that must, in 
good part, go to Dorothy Day and Peter Maurin and their House 
of Hospitality movement. A child’s ambition, nourished on a 
mixed diet of De Quincey and Jack London, on the New Testa- 
ment and the Imitation, ‘‘to do something towards making a new 
earth wherein justice dwelleth,’’ would seem to have gone a long 
way towards satisfaction now that there are twenty-seven ‘‘ Houses 
of Hospitality’’ and four farms belonging to the Catholic Worker 
group in the U.S.A. These two books are, in effect, two parts 
of the same story, the one ending with conversion to the Church 
in 1927, and the other taking up the story five years later, when 
the advent of Peter Maurin led to the first attempt to revive the 
medieval Christian hospice in modern New York, asa place where 
men might be fed and then asked to think and to examine the 
social teaching of the Church. The story of the gradual change 
from an ideal of mere philanthropy in the mind of a girl to full 
acceptance of the Catholic Church is engrossing. One of the first 
steps was the hearing of the ‘‘Hound of Heaven,’’ read by Eugene 
O’Neill in the back room of a saloon (a new role for the author 
of ‘‘Days Without End’’); visits to a Catholic church during Mass, 
and the companionship of a Catholic nurse during a period of 
hospital work brought more light, and the gift of a rosary by a 
Communist, who ‘‘just wanted to give me something she thought 
I'd like,’’ helped on the way. 

Peter Maurin’s ideas of charity and indoctrination derive con- 
fessedly from Péguy, as does his technique of writing in balanced 

1 (1) From Union Square to Rome. Silver Spring, Md.: Preservation of the 


Faith Press. Pp. x, 173. Price, $1.50. (2) House of Hospitality. London: 
Sheed & Ward. Pp. xxxvi, 275. Price, 7s. 6d. n. Both books by Dorothy 


Day. 
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unrhymed clauses. An example from Péguy’s life of Christ that 
was published in THe Mont for July, 1915, will show this: 


‘*He was generally loved. 
Everybody loved Him, 
Until the day when He commenced His mission. 


Comrades, friends, companions, Authorities, citizens, 
Fathers and mothers, 

Approved of everything 

Till the day when He began His mission.’’ 


It is the more remarkable, therefore, that the Catholic Worker 
group disown Péguy’s ideas about war. That they should be 
anxious to restrain their countrymen from engaging in a war which 
is not at their gates is understandable, for such a war would, no 
doubt, bring with it the annulment of all the hard-won conces- 
sions to social justice of the last ten years. But that they should 
decide that the war in which Péguy’s France is engaged is un- 
just passes comprehension. Péguy was killed in action on Septem- 
ber 5, 1914, just as the tide was turning for France in the first 
battle of the Marne. Had he lived, there can be no doubt that he 
would be once again ‘‘making war seriously, after its manner, just 
as one ought to do all work seriously,’’ because now “‘il faut en 
finir.’’ . 

When this has been said, there is much that gives cause for 
joy in the ‘‘House of Hospitality.’’ The cult of the person, and 
the revolt against efficiency and mere size, whether of the Com- 
bine or of the Communist, are unreservedly good. There is some 
confusion of thought on the subject of voluntary poverty (which is 
defined as ‘‘going without the luxuries in order to have the essen- 
tials’’) and on its place in the Christian life, but these confusions 
are those of generous minds who stop not to reason why, and to 
sift this matter thoroughly would call for the evocation of the shade 
of John XXII and the revival of medieval controversies on the 
poverty of Christ. It is sufficient for the present to know that this 
example of precarious living and high thinking is so infectious in 
a land whose greatest danger lies in what one of its apostles has 


called ‘‘this damnable comfort.’’ 
J-H.c. 








EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,500 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the 
*‘Month,”’ if accepted. As a general rule, subjects dealing with the expo- 
sition of theology and ethics are reserved to the staff. 





SHORT NOTICES 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


HE title of La Théorie socratique de la Vertu-Science selon 

les Mémorables de Xenophon, published by Téqui, sufficiently 
indicates the scope of this first fascicle of the first volume of a new 
series of studies in the history of Philosophy, projected by ‘“‘les 
amis des sciences historiques et philosophiques.’’ Its author, 
Raymond Simeterre, Professor at the Institut Catholique in Paris, 
argues that it is possible to obtain from the writings of Xenophon 
genuine additions to our knowledge of the mind of Socrates, over 
and above the picture drawn for us in the Platonic dialogues, 
from which latter we cannot be sure how much is genuine Socrates 
and how much Plato. According to this opinion, then, we are 
given an exhaustive analysis of the relevant passages of 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, to prove that the doctrine that virtue 
is knowledge, which Aristotle apparently. attributed to Socrates, 
is indeed rightly so attributed. The three chapters of this fascicle 
are clearly the work of a mind steeped in the literature of the 
subject, and it is useful not merely for its discussion of Xenophon 
but also for valuable appreciations of the beginnings of Greek 
ethical theory. It is a minor point, but we are not sure that it is 
safe to derive ‘‘confirmation’’ from the comedies of Aristophanes, 
any more than we should turn to the plays of Bernard Shaw for 
light on contemporary philosophy, should he be minded to apply 
his gift for satire to that theme. 

In his Principia Juris Politici, Vol. II (Pont. Univ. Greg. : 
35.00 1.) Father Joseph Giienechea presents us with a very useful 
work on the principles of Civil Law. Written in Latin, it is set 
out in Scholastic form, expounding and proving one thesis after 
another, quoting authorities and adversaries, and answering all 
the chief difficulties that can be urged against the author’s doc- 
trine.” In a word, this volume, like its predecessor, provides us 
with a very full and logically worked-out textbook on Civil Law. 
Moreover, it includes dissertations and theses on many modern 
problems, which renders it an invaluable source of reference for 
the ethician and sociologist and student of the social Encyclicals. 
Besides chapters on the general notions of law, lawgiver, subjects, 
the powers of various officials and their relations to the State, a 
criticism of various forms of government and methods of public re- 
presentation, we are given valuable chapters on public services 
and utilities, monopolies, taxation, rights of the individual, special 
tribunals, education, rights of parents, rights of association of 
groups within the State, the limits of the State’s power over indi- 
viduals, and so forth. And all these matters are dealt with, com- 
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petently, logically and objectively. We can say with confidence 
that anyone who wishes to grasp the Catholic doctrine on many 
of the most puzzling social problems of to-day will do well to read 
or at least consult Father Giienechea’s work. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


After the recent reissue of Abbot Marmion’s trilogy on the spiri- 
tual life (which was reviewed here in February of this year) comes 
a more popular book of extracts from his writings called Words of 
Life (Sands: 7s. 6d. n.). The arrangement is liturgical, one page 
being given for each day that finds a place in the liturgical cycle, 
and another for each saint’s day during the year. Thus, in effect, _ 
for the greater part of the year, two separate extracts will be avail- 
able, but the planning is not quite consistent throughout. In the 
Sanctorale one finds an extract for February 13th, headed ‘‘Of 
the feria,’’ but nothing for the days from February rs5th—a2rst, 
nor for March 1st—6th; and again, while many of the passages for 
the greater saints’ days are happily chosen, there is sometimes no 
discernible connexion between the saint and the passage given for 
consideration on his feast-day. The book does not lend itself easily 
to constant reading, but it can be heartily recommended for oc- 
casional use. The translatiom might well have been a little easier 
in its choice of words; it is strange to be informed that ‘‘the tem- 
poral cycle is the armature of the Liturgy.”’ 

Catholic writings have to start so much further back in the 
philosophy of religion than was at one time necessary that an ac- 
count of The Four First Things, by Father R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. 
(Longmans: 3s. 6d. n.), is doubly welcome. The Church demands 
of the adult who seeks baptism a belief in the existence of God, 
in His Providence, and in the Person-of Christ. It is these three 
truths, along with our reaction to them in the guise of prayer, that 
form the subject of this book. Father Steuart examines certain 
questions which are urged against Divine Providence because of 
the existence of evil, and there is much sane teaching on prayer. 
The book would be a godsend to anyone whose religious outlook 
was tinged with vagueness. Some readers might be puzzled by 
the author’s occasional use of illustrations drawn from mathe- 
matics; but then, many spiritual writers have also been mathe- 
maticians. 

Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., in a little book on our Lady, 
Mary of Nazareth (B.O. & W.: 5s. n.), gives us a series of 
thoughts and reflections recorded in his notebooks over many 
years, and here arranged under the various titles and feasts of our 
Lady. The book is not a reasoned, dogmatic treatise, and, there- 
fore, there is no need to read it through before it gives up its 
treasures; the reader may open it at any page and will be re- 
warded at once with some new light on familiar subjects. The re- 











help many to realize this truth more fully. 


Non-CaTHOLICc. 


Admirers of the novels of ‘‘George A. Birmingham’’ will open 
with interest The Potter’s Wheel (Longmans: 3s. 6d.) to which 
its author, Canon J. O. Hannay, gives the sub-title ‘‘Thoughts on 
the Ways of God with Men.’’ It goes without saying that the book 
is written in an admirably lucid and attractive style, and that the 
author shows a profound sensitiveness to the problems of human 
existence. We remark an unfortunate sentence or two in the Pre- 
face, where, after modestly disclaiming the ‘‘right to assume the 
position of a teacher with authority’’ and admitting to having been 
beset all his life by ‘‘doubts and questionings,’’ he goes on: ‘‘Only, 
like Browning’s prelate, I have deliberately chosen to live ‘A life 
of faith diversified by doubt,’ rather than the other alternative. . .’’ 
This, we feel, is an inauspicious opening. Fortunately, the rest 
of the book rises above that level, and the beautifully written little 
chapter on ‘‘Vision’’ closes on the note: ‘‘We know, and nothing 
can shake our certainty. The one moment of vision is enough.”’ 
Not that the book is concerned entirely, or even largely, with the 
difficulties to which faith may be subject. There are, for instance, 
short studies on the Old Testament—the story of Elijah and Ahab 
is one, and another is concerned with the Song of Songs—as well 
as telling considerations on the world’s attitude to sin, and some 
thoughts on the Consecration of Churches. 

‘*You cannot build a religious revival on an intelligent curiosity 
about the universe or on a despair of civilization, but only on the 
thirst of the soul for the living God.’’ This striking sentence may 
perhaps be taken as a summary of the Dean of St. Paul’s Following 
Christ (Longmans: 2s. 6d. n.), in which Dr. Matthews addresses 
himself to a generation nurtured upon scientific materialism and 
now faced with the breakdown of that prosperity which has seemed 
to so many the highest achievement of the human spirit. With a 
sincerity and a directness of language that does not seek to beat 
about the bush, he preaches boldly the need for a return to Christ, 
and, whilst not minimizing the stern demands which the follow- 
ing of Christ makes—though at the same time insisting on the all- 
powerfulness of God’s Grace (an excellent chapter)—he concludes 
with the irrefutable argument against those who wonder ‘‘whether, 
after all, it is any use to try to follow Christ.’? ‘‘At such times,”’ 
he replies, ‘‘let us remember the obvious truth that the present 
crisis is a large-scale demonstration of the folly of not following 
Christ.’’ 

The distinguishing characteristics of Canon Peter Green’s The 
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flections are brief, sometimes epigrammatic, and always stimulat- 
ing. Father McNabb says in his preface: ‘‘We sometimes think 
of our Lady as a difficulty. But she is a gift.’? The book will 
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Path of Life (Longmans : 3s. 6d.) are a simple directness of style 
and a grasp of the everyday realities of life. The book is drawn 
up in a way that makes it possible to read a few paragraphs at a 
time, the paragraphs being grouped together under appropriate 
New Testament quotations, and then arranged in chapters. The 
chapter-headings—‘‘Doubts and Difficulties,’’ ‘‘Helps and En- 
couragements,’’ ‘‘Times of Trial and Testing’’—sufficiently indi- 
cate the scope of the work, and though the Christianity preached 
in it is of the sort to be described as ‘‘practical’’ rather than ‘‘dog- 
matic,’’ the doctrine of the whole, is, as far as it goes, entirely 
orthodox. 

In Dr. Matthews’s Following Christ (reviewed above) occurs the 
sentence: ‘‘The prayer which He taught His disciples is a string 
of requests.’’ In a superficial sense there is truth in the judg- 
ment, but how superficial that judgment is becomes clear from a 
reading of Miss Evelyn Underhill’s Abba: Meditations based upon 
the Lord’s Prayer (Longmans: 2s. 6d.). Where Dr. Matthews sug- 
gests that in the Our Father we are primarily concerned with ‘‘ask- 
ing’’—even though our very asking is an implicit recognition of 
God’s power and readiness to give—Miss Underhill shows how the 
‘*petitions’’ of the prayer are, as it were, different aspects of the 
fundamental attitude of the Christian to his Heavenly Father. It 
is not necessary to know the author’s reputation in order to appre- 
ciate the fact that here is a work which is the product of a mind 
at once deeply religious and sincere and also versed in the history 
of Christian Mysticism. Sentences such as: ‘‘Real prayer must 
ever be an entering into ignorance, a timid upward gaze towards 
the splendour which baffles the mind while it satisfies the heart,’ 
or ‘‘The Christian turns again and again from the contemplation 
of history in which God is so easily lost, to the prayer of filial trust 
in which he is always found,’’ catch the eye of the reader and linger 
in the memory, impressive for their profundity and truth. There 
is an admirably worked-out parable showing how the ‘‘journey of 
the soul through life is strangely like the progress of the child 
Alice through Looking-glass Land. For both the plot has an active, 
visible and obvious side, and a quiet, deeply hidden mysterious 
side.’’ For in the end, ‘‘in spite of her bewilderment, the child 
caught in the web of circumstance was never really lost.’’ An 
excellent book. 











































BIOGRAPHICAL. 


No two conversions are alike. The work of grace is original, 
and each new narrative of conversion is one more testimony to the 
artistry of the Holy Ghost. Gwen St. Aubyn, in allowing the pub- 
lication of letters written to describe the stages of her conversion 
—Towards a Pattern (Longmans: 3s. 6d. n.)—has been both wise 
and generous. The letter-form permits a certain abstraction from 
the details of autobiography and thus enables the process of God’s 
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‘ingering slow sweet skill’’ to be told in the short compass of 
less than a hundred pages. The wide scope and the steadfastness 
of the Church and the fragrance of Catholic lives are motives of 
assent that loom large in her record, but the humble treadmill of 
the Catechism is not forgotten. St. Thérése of Lisieux has a 
part in this conversion as also in that of Mrs. Frances Parkinson 
Keyes, to whose Along a Little Way (Kenedy, New York: $1.25) 
one may wish the success that has attended upon her novels; in- 
deed, in the United States the wish seems already to have been 
realized. If there is in this story the same gradual acquaintance 
with the miraculous fact of the Church through travel as in the 
previous one, the manner of the conversion could not be more 
diverse. Here is all the vigour and downrightness of one who 
‘would no more think of travelling without a Bible than without 
a toothbrush,’’ and for whom self-questioning or nervousness in 
face of the supernatural seem non-existent. Yet, in both accounts, 
it is the quickening Spirit which most commands our attention. 

The Little Sisters of the Poor celebrated last year the centenary 
of their foundation, and for the occasion Oubline P. de la Villeon 
has given us an animated biography of their foundress in Jeanne 
Jugan (Bonne Presse: 10.00 fr.). During the century the growth 
of the Congregation, which has taken its work of charity into 
every corner of the world, has been astonishing. Their especial 
work, the care of the aged poor, is not a form of social service in 
which they are likely to be hampered by serious competition. The 
tender compassion of the Little Sisters towards the aged sick and 
poor has met with wide appreciation from public authorities, for 
the value to society of their efforts cannot be questioned. The 
simplicity of their aim and principal means (demander les restes 
des riches pour donner aux pauvres), while it bears witness to the 
simplicity and courage of the foundress, shows that both the 
problem and its remedy—Christian charity—are still with us to- 
day. As long as such grievous inequality continues to exist, why 
then one must oneself help the rich to assist the poor, par l’un on 
doit soulager l’autre. These are some of the reasons why the 
Congregation of the Little Sisters of the Poor has spread so 
widely : indeed, the book gives one the impression of uninterrupted 
expansion. But chief of them remains the loving and persistent 
devotion of the daughters of Jeanne Jugan in a world which has 
great need of the example and the effects of their intelligent and 
tender charity. 

Amongst the many prophecies and promises which Christ made, 
we can never forget his assurance that to follow Him means suffer- 
ing. And, as surely as night follows day, persecution dogs the 
footsteps of the Christian. In The Yellow River Runs Red (Her- 
der: 8s. 6d.), Father Mertens, S.J., tells the story of what the 
Boxer rising meant in the northern half of the Vicariate of Sien- 
hsien. Within that relatively small area the author has collected 
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evidence of the martyrdom of no less than 3,714 Christians put to 
death, exclusively, as far as one can judge, because they refused 
to apostatize. With justice does he claim to see the spirit of the 
early Christian martyrs alive in their Far Eastern sisters and 
brothers, who show a striking kinship with them, not only in the 
external circumstances of their deaths—as in the case of the 
modern Sebastian, shot to death with arrows, or of the two women 
who, imitating St. Apollonia, spontaneously leapt into the heart 
of the fire prepared for their execution—but in the very words with 
which they give expression to their sentiments. Thus, one neo- 
phyte who was being cut to pieces, on being asked if she felt no 
pain, replied: ‘‘No, it is not my flesh that suffers, but that of 
Jesus Christ,’’ an almost uncanny echo of St. Felicity’s words. It 
would be a pity if the appearance of the ‘‘Red’’ in the title were 
to give the idea that this is a book about modern Communism in 
China : it has nothing to do with any ‘‘ideology’’—save the Chris- 


tian. 


CaTHOLIc ACTION. 


The successful reconstruction of Nationalist Spain will depend 
to a large extent on Catholic Action rightly understood and carried 
into practice. No doubt, with this in mind, Dr. Eugenio Beitia, 
Vicar-General of Vitoria, in his Apostolado de los Seglares 
(Studium, Madrid: 6 pesetas), has provided a useful manual of 
the principles, organization and methods of Catholic Action. The 


book is well documented, and is largely based on official letters to 
the Primates or Episcopates of various countries from Pope Pius 
XI and Cardinals Pacelli (then Secretary of State) and Pizzardo. 
The material side of the production is poor, which is understand- 
able in view of the Civil War, but the number of misprints is 
deplorable. 

LITERARY. 

The trouble about philosophies of literature is that they are 
composed, as a rule, either by philosophers who are not critics 
or by critics who are not philosophers. The late Charles du Bos 
was a critic of distinction. Whether or not he was a philosopher, 
does not concern us here because the volume What is Literature? 
(Sheed & Ward: 5s. n.) does not appear to provide an answer to 
the query in its title so much as a commentary on the ‘‘philosophy”’ 
behind the author’s most familiar to his audience, namely, the 
Romantics. He writes as a moralist whose purpose is to show 
the unreasonableness of stopping short where in fact the Roman- 
tics did stop short. There are some admirable remarks on the 
relations of literature and life. We feel, however, that M. du Bos, 
in putting aside the role of critic, has abandoned his most power- 
ful weapon. Persons adopt an incomplete attitude because of 
the false value they place upon its achievements: in this case, 
Romantic literature. It is for the critic to show them that, from 
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the literary point of view, much of what they take for beautiful 
in Shelley and Keats is really poor stuff. The true standard and 
means of evaluation is to be discovered in a deeper and wider 
acquaintance with literature itself. This book does contain, how- 
ever, some acute comments, for example on Keats’s letters and 
the esthetics of Santayana. It is written in English, with scarcely 
an unidiomatic phrase, and it is certain that M. du Bos would have 
wished us to see in this a gesture of true courtesy. 












VERSE. 






Father Lattey’s enthusiasm for St. Paul is so well known that 
nothing from his pen on this subject should surprise us, yet we 
must confess to a mild astonishment on meeting Paul: Two 
Dramatic Scenes (Bruce Publishing Co.: 1s. 3d.). Somehow 
we had not expected this change from the ‘‘learned sock’’ to the 
buskin. Yet the scenes chosen by him—the stoning of Stephen 
and the arrest of Paul in the Temple—lend themselves readily 
enough to dramatization, and though the difficulties of presenta- 
tion will not be easy, we have no doubt that Catholic schools will 
find Father Lattey’s smooth iambics suitable for performance on 
their more solemn occasions. 












MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The war has staged something like a leaflet-raid upon the re- 
viewer. Everyone and anyone sets out to speak his mind, at 
pamphlet length, about the war. The contrasts between the 
resulting products are interesting. Canon Thellier de Poncheville, 
in Dieu et la Guerre (Bonne Presse: 1.50 fr.), has suggested 
a number of questions which God might put to anyone who lays 
the blame for the war on Divine Providence. Father Panici, S.J., 
has a longer treatment of the spiritual life in wartime, in La France 
en Guerre (Bonne Presse : 3.00 fr.), while Mgr. Gonon, Bishop of 
Moulins, in Pour la Paix (Bonne Presse: 1.50 fr.), adapts the 
familiar devotions of the Way of the Cross, the Rosary and the 
Holy Hour to the need of prayers for peace. All these works 
have an assurance that is lacking in Mr. E. L. Mascall’s This War 
and the Christian (Dacre Press: 6d.), for, whilst he is convinced 
that our cause is just, he refuses to make the further deduction 
that those who champion it are instruments of God’s justice. Of : 
use in wartime too is the little book of extracts from Bishop Ulla- Wy 
thorne’s Christian Patience (B.O. & W.: 1s.), which has been a 
compiled by a Religious of the Holy Child. Another book of 
extracts is The Rich and the Poor (Coldwell : 1s.), drawn from the 
Bible and beautifully printed in a new type. A great Spanish 
abbess, Mother Esperanza of Valldoncella, finds a biographer in 
Father Ailbe Luddy, O.Cist., whose writings on De Rancé are 
well known. His Cloistered Heroine of Modern Times (Mt. 
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Melleray, Waterford : 1s.) belonged, as he says, to the ‘‘big-boned 
type of spirituality,’’ and this quality was surely needed by one 
who lived through a half-century of turbulence in Spain. A simpli- 
fied chronological table, entitled A Companion to History, pro- 
duced by Dom J. Murty, O.S.B. (Cronin, Swansea: 2s. 6d. and 
§5s.), is rather too cryptic to be of much use except in the hands of 
a teacher who is fully conversant with his subject. 
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